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Good Tasté 


The appointments of the Hotel 
Puritan combine the utmost in modern 
comforts, with the dignity and good taste 
for which Boston is noted. 

Our food is famous throughout 
New England and whether you lunch 
or dine in our main dining room or in 
the interesting Old Boston Room you 
will find that we take particular pains 
to serve New England dishes as you 


like them. 













Whether you are with us as our 
guest for a day, a week or longer, we 
feel sure that you will consider the Hotel 
Puritan your home in Boston. 

Our private parking 
facilities adjacent to the 
hotel are available to 
all motoring guests 


without cost. 























390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
WituiaM B. Rice, Il, Managing Director 
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AN eight-minute ride over the tree-tops to a land of 
year-round outdoor sport, high on Cannon 
Mountain. A long snow season; ski trails and open 
slopes for all grades of skiers. Hot refreshments at 
Mountain and Valley stations, both of which are 
Steam Heated. 

The Cannon Mountain trail (intermediate) and the 
Richard Taft trail (racing, expert), each two miles 
long, end conveniently for repeated up-trips by the 
tramway. Solarium to be constructed of ice for winter 


Sky Route 
to Ski Fun 


By auto on U. S. Route 3 in Franconia Notch. By 
train to Littleton or Plymouth. Lodging accommoda- 
tions at Franconia, Littleton, North Woodstock, etc. 
Varied attractions within a few miles. 

Round trip 95 cents. Up trip 60 cents. Daily opera- 
tion on 15-minute to half-hour schedule. 

Jew Hampshire Aerial Tramway Commission, 
Roped E. Peabody, Managing Director, Franconia, 

Ten one-way fares $5.00 — good any time, summer 

or winter, up or down. 


CANNON MOUNTAIN 
AERIAL TRAMWAY 


For general winter sports and winter vacation information in 
the White Mountains and elsewhere in New Hampshire, 
write to State Planning and Development Commission 
Concord, N. H 


FREE! 


* New Winter Sports Map 
*% Winter Edition Troubadour 





Write today for your 
copy of the latest 
official map. You will 
find complete informa- 
tion on ski trails, open 
slopes, jumps, tows, ski 





schools, and carnivals. ont \ 
It will help you plan winter \ 
your trip. -_ 


Take advantage of this 
opportunity to obtain, 
free, this amazing 52- 
page book containing 
articles by the winter 
sports experts. It's 

\ beautifully illustrated 





CLIP AND MAIL COUPON NOW! 


New Hampshire State Pi 


& Development Commission 
243 Capitol Street, Concord, N. H 


+ 





Please send me free new Winter Sports Map 
and Winter Edition of Troubadour. 


Name 


L ee eee eseenas 


Address 


— 
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ae: get out wh this swopping ho 





| YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 

that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 

minimum. 50¢. Look around your house now — see what you'd like to get rid of and 

what you think you might get “re it; then send in your ad. You’ll be surprized at the fun 
bby. 











I have 2 vols. of Cottage Bible, 1837, 5 vols. of Casket, 
1828-1832, complete set of Ancient History by Rollins, 
Underwood typewriter in good condition, and a home- 

made, heavily constructed, large Ping-pong table. What 
am I offered in antiques for one or all? F301 





Want my ne Ww, handmade, short- sleeved, turquoise 
sweater — size dy, it's yours for Antiques mag- 
azines with artic a on Penn. Dutch furniture, or any 
other literature on this period. F302 








What do I hear for 100 acres plus of Southern New 
Hampshire pasture and woodland, ninety minutes from 
Boston? Suitable for summer cottage (there's a slick 
view) and private game preserve. F303 


I am in the market for all the equipment for collect- 
ing and boiling s sap from about 200 sugar maples. If you 


have any part of it in good condition let me know 
Have Empire desk and table; or do you want to share 
in the syrup. F312 

Will trade Thar She Blows s autogrs aphed copy; s value 
$2.50 but worth more) for Vermont Maple syrup. 
Might consider a jug from New Hampshire if more 


quantity | and better quality, F313 


Full size handm: ade 
new silk pieces 





crazy patchwork spread. All 
Ideal wall-hanging for large space in 





Serenade your gal with my five-string banjo or with 
my classical piano music. What do you have? F304 





First class fur jacket (36), portable Corona, jodhpurs, 
baby scales — for any antiques. F305 





I have a multistamp, a hand mimeograph, letter size. 
Fine for printing programs or school tests. | want old 
glass, buckle or wild flower patterns, U. S. Stamps, air 
mail covers, Currier and Ives prints, or what have you? 
7306 





If possible send me U. S. Camera for 1935, 
I have Sergeant's French Perspectives, Sherwood's The 
Worn Doorstep, 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, Forster's 
Howard's End, Sinclair's The Flaw in the Crystal, and 
The Man from Norlands by Buchan. F307 


1937, 1938. 





Have glass cover 544” in diameter, 3 panels of grapes 
on pebbled background, acorn knob. Would dicker with 
owner of base for this, give or take. Also, Barney & 
Berry shoe skates, size 7 4%, slightly used. Any offers? 
F308 


Will swop fine watch repairing (been 50 years in one 
location) for antique brass or porcelain clocks. F309 








Heavy fur coat, size about 44, Russian wolf inside 
(doesn't bite), heavy cloth outside. Cost $295.00 new, 
Rogers Peet Co. Also silver and pearl mounted banjo. 
Want room and board next summer if that’s your busi- 
ness, or farm products delivered in Woonsocket, R. I. 

310 





Have grandfather's clock, cutter, traverse sleigh, re- 
frigerator, and years of Scribner's, Atlantic Monthly, 
Plain Talk, etc. W a sun dial, collection of geological 
specimens, or offers. F311 
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high colonial room. Value $25.00. What have you? 
F314 
Some gal will want you for her valentine in my tux, 


trousers, waistcoat 36), fine 
Desire four-drawer, 
F315 


Fly = ha at will y you u offer for or hi ackle feathers, 
deer ‘ond squirrel tails, tinsel, etc.? F316 


quality, scarcely worn 
pine chest, scraped clean, delivered. 











I would like old ‘sample rs, old glass slippers, barber 
bottles, hats, etc. Also china of the Hereford pattern, 
which was a stock pattern about 12 years ago. Will 
swop typewriting, homemade braided rug, cooking, or 
the following books: Clinical Atlas of Blood Diseases, by 
Piney & Ward; Approved Lab Technics, by Kolmer & 
Boerner; Sea Level, Laughing Boy, The Bridge of Desire, 
Cimarron, The Marriage Playground, The Way of the 
Wind, Mystery of the Yellow Room, The Kays, Winning 
of Barbara Worth, Yesterdays Tomorrow, Miss Bishop, A 
Son of the Middle Border F317 


New parrot cage; lots of fiction by several popular 
authors for: good old Vermont home-cured ham, maple 
sugar or mé naple syrup. Listening. F318 











I have a $39.50 (when new) Westinghouse vacuum 
cleaner, a year old, used only two months. What have 
you to swop for it? Make an offer. F319 


CELESTA — Who has one of 
struments to swop? F320 














these charming in- 





Finish winter in my wool-lined, black leather jacket, 
size 40, excellent condition. I want an antique bed 
warmer with long wooden handle. F32 





Have all kinds 
other things. 


Want cup plates china preferred. 
books — especially on Injuns. Many 
F322 


Like to travel? Then you'll like my sleighs: one two- 
seater in good condition, ornamental dash board; one 
single-seater in fair condition. Also one good buggy. I 
like old hammered silver, ame, knitted or hooked 
rugs, or what have you? F3 





Have 50-70 Sharps Carbine, one of f the old Buffalo 
guns. Would trade for a more modern gun or pistol. 
F324 

Books wanted: Sybil’s Influence, That Dowdy, by 
George Sheldon; A Wounded Heart, by Charles Garvice; 
The Duke's Secret and Thorns and Orange Blossoms, by 
Be rtha C lay. What would you lils e? F3 











Have a yen to fish trout in secret ‘plac e where fishing 
is really O.K. What do you want? F326 


Toot ! Toot! Ww ill exchz ange trumpet and v — as well 
as antique glass and pitchers for old dolls F32 


Marine Sextant in excellent condition. Sost $150.00. 
Ww ill exc hange for binoculars or field ~ F328 














Anyone interested in Psalms- Hymns and ‘Spiritual 
Songs of Rev. Isaac Watts, D.D., published 1823, or 
Fox's Book of Martyrs also very old? What am I 
offered? F329 


Wanted: Youth's Companion, years 1888-1892 in- 
clusive, or any one volume; also American Standard of 
Perfection of any year prior to 1910 except 1890. Name 
price or will trade S. C. Black Minorca fowls or eggs for 
he atching. F330 


Will swop man’s wool-lined buffalo « oat, good as new, 
for really good antiques such as chairs, tables, etc. F331 


Bamboo fly rod, in sole leather case with three extra 
tips, cost $45.00. Kampcook stove with oven. Eight- 
power binoculars with case, cost $25.00. What have you? 
F332 




















I want old used picture postcards that have been 
through the mails, and a of albums. Will swop for 
National Geographics. F33. 





~~ T want a ten-foot oval-shapet braided or hooked rug. 
What do you want for it? F33 





I will weave your Afghan i you from your knitting 
worsted or Germantown wool for the same amount and 
kind of yarn used. F335 

~~ Have set of Harvard Classics, 5,000 other books, all 
subjec ts. Want maple syrup or anything antique. F336 

a oy nce solicited 
works, er clocks, built by Robinson Perkins, 
Jaffrey, N. H., between 1790 and 1810. Will swop in- 
teresting information about this craftsman for descrip- 
tions of such clocks and data pertinent thereto. F337 

I am now the owner of a fine Martin guitar, a $285 
Hanovia mercury sun lamp, and a large collection of 
United States coins. Will swop any of these for part pay- 
me - on a large, inexpensive farm in the mountains. 
F33 

or swop new double blanket for wool braided rug. 
Also tennis net for what have you? F339 


Want to add a book to your bookshelf? My U. 
Stamp Album has many empty spaces, especially in he 
earlier pages. Write me what stamps you have and what 
book you'd like. J301 

My list of 97 valuable articles including cameras, 
sporting goods, books, etc., is ready. Let me see your list 
for possible swops. J302 








with owners of wooden- 














I want a long string of sleigh bells, nature books, 
garden things, or up-to-date clothes for woman — size 
44. Can offer blue and white seersucker bedspread, C ape 
Cod lighter, 6 sterling coffee spoons, and two pair ladies 
shoes — one 5% AA black gabardine, other 5 A white 
kid. Any takers? J303 

I am a Deanna Durbin fan. For pictures of her I will 
send you pictures of your favorite movie star. J304 

Wanna surprise your wife or daughter on New Year's 
Day? I'll swop a size 16 silver muskrat coat in excellent 
condition, new model, princess style with wide shoulders 
for a good antique mirror with original panting at top, 
or any other piece antique furniture. I'll even take a 
second hand piano accordion. J305 








There may be three feet of snow on the ground now 
but before you know it you'll be planning your spring 
camping trip. You ought to have my camping equip- 
ment. What have you for me? J306 

Give your family a ride in my 1931 Buick, 60 series, 
4-door sedan, newly painted, no dents or scratches, new 
front tires, upholstery clean and in good condition. I 
want a 1930-31 Ford Standard Coupe of equal looks 
and condition. J307 

Business woman will swop letters with broad-minded 
people who are interested in animals, outdoor life, music, 
politics, or antiques. J308 

Buttons, buttons, who has old buttons? Go through 
your button box and make me an offe er. J 309 


Who has a small showcase that sets on the floor — 
would be suitable for a gift shop? I'm also looking for 
small cash register. What do you want? J310 











Learn to play the piano accordion. I have a small (12 
bass) but beautiful instrument. Instruction book and 
carrying case included. Picture on request. My interests 
are good cameras or what have you. J311 


Wanted: The April, June, Sept ptember, and October 
1931 numbers of the New Hampshire Troubadour. What 


can I give you? J313 

I have a copy of ** Man the Unknown,” by Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, but prefer biography, poetry and travel books. 
Let me hear from you. J314 

I have many lids in pattern glass — who needs what? 
I'm roarin’ for a base to a “‘Lion" glass butter dish with 

a lid about 6” wide. What is your hobby? I'll swop 
cumathing extra special for your collection. J312 

(Continued on page 42) 























Book Jalk 


A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 





BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin, his wife . . . 
who does much of the necessary reading and many of the reviews 


Tue Ricut-ANGLED 
New ENGLAND UNIVERSE 


Tue Puritans, by Perry Miller and Thomas H. 
Johnson. (American Literature Series. American 


Book Company, New York, N. Y.) 


Here is a book that is as native as the 
“Old Farmer’s Almanac.” It is a book on the 
Puritans of the seventeenth century. Any- 
body who wishes to know what the essence of 
New England really is, is going to have to 
consult it. It might be called the “Gospel 
according to New England.” 

Not that this book will confirm the popu- 
lar conception of the Puritan. It won’t. It is 
a corrective, not a confirmer. But it happens 
to tell the truth about the old Puritans. They 
were not the tall-hatted, kill-joy dispensers 
of gloom pills that newer Americans like to 
shy epithets at. They were a remarkably 
clear-sighted and intelligent race of men, 
who attempted to live in a universe squared 
to the best logic man was capable of. They 
aspired to build, by reason and the bare 
Scripture, such an ordered cosmos as the 
older church had built by a thousand years 
of asceticism and mysticism. They at- 
tempted to make even the ignorant and the 
indolent, those who drifted with the tide and 
lived by the day, even careless little children, 
see the rightness of a life of discipline, instead 
of merely giving them ceremonials to feed 
on. They failed. They split asunder into 
eighteenth century sceptics and revivalists. 
But their failure left a kind of ideal geometry 


to measure the best of Americanism by. A 
geometry of intelligence and the belief in 
man’s importance, which is, I suppose, 
another term for democracy. 

This book catches Puritanism when it was 
stil] in flower, when it was still the compact 
set of beliefs in the possibility of an arranged 
life, which could take in both the state and 
the church; seventeenth century Puritanism, 
then, before it went to seed and came up in 
new and larger growth, applicable to all 
America. In the Foreword to their book, 
Messrs. Miller and Johnson do a magnificent 
job in defining this seventeenth century 
Puritanism. This involves shearing away the 
later meanings of Puritanism in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth and especially the twentieth 
centuries. The authors avoid the “lunatic 
fringe,” which made possible the caricature 
of the Puritan, later. It is a hard task, for 
even the seventeenth century had its 
“lunatic fringe,’ and it ate pretty well into 
the center of things. Yet there is a clear and 
quiet center. It is this ordered schedule of 
life, this balance between an enlightened 
mind and the primary laws of theology, this 
attempt to apply reasonably an intricate 
concept of God to everyday living, that this 
book is concerned with. Puritanism, it 
proves, was not bigotry, not untutored zeal- 
otry, not an obsession of soul-saving. It was 
law, order, and a compromise, braver even 
than the Anglican one which feeds a pabu- 
lum of ritualism to the great mass of the 


congregation, an almost incredible gospel of 








Every Yankee 
book buyer should 
be on the mailing 

list of the 
Yankee “Bookseller® 





S-hrs 


Frequent catalogues in many fields of 


collecting. First Editions and Rare 
Books. Arts & Crafts. Autographs. 
Americana. Prints. Genealogy & Lo- 
cal History. General Literature. Ask 
for a sample copy of THE MONTH, a 
periodical about rare and interesting 
books, prints, and autographs. ( Please 


mention Y ankee 


GOODSPEED’S 
BOOK SHOP, INC. 
18 Beacon St. and 2 Milk St. 


Boston, Mass. 





* Yankee Bookseller" by Charles E. Goodspeed 
lustrared. 325 pages. Boston, 1937. $3.75 











Gn the fast 


an authoritative guide to win- 
ter’s most popular ski centers. 
“Skiing In The East’’ describes ski 
centers throughout eight eastern 
states, covering over 1000 trails in 
216 localities, with specific answers 
to all your many questions as to 
and how 


$1.50 


who, what, when, where 


to get there 


for Bostonians 

1 day-by-day record for 1939 
in Boston, with events past and 
present puckishly described For ex- 
ample, ‘February 11. (dates of sun 
rise and set, and high water points, 
and then:) Weather: Bad, it’s always 
bad on Saturday . .. B. A. A. Games 
and Track Meet at Boston Garden 
... This was Saturday in 1861, too, 
and there was a ‘bloody-colored 
eclipse of the Moon’ according to 
Samuel Sewall...” And so forth. 


$.98 


M. BARROWS & COMPANY 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Underground New England 
Tall tales of small caves 
by Clay Perry. $2.50. Feb. 28 




















STEPHEN DAYE PRESS 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 














NEW ENGLAND'S 
OWN BEST-SELLER 


Fancy This 
A New England Sketch Book 
by Jack Frost 


Foreword by J. P. Marquard 
Sketches and 
fascinating, 

New England 
land book.” — Boston Herald 


about the 
places in 
“best New Eng- 


comment 
interesting 


1.50 at wvour Bookseller 


L't'd De Luxe signed $3.75 


WAVERLY HOUSE 


12 Columbia S8t., Boston, Mass. 


edition 








Maine Books Our Specialty 
scarce and out-of-print titles. 
New Enyland. First 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street 


Also, 





Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
books on 
Editions, Genealogies and 


Porthind, Maine 
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| the educated individual’s sufficiency, against 
the wilderness, red savages, and the black 
unknown. 

To set all this forth, the authors of ‘““The 
Puritans,” after the splendid Foreword, are 
content to be editors, largely. They let the 
old Puritans of New England speak for them- 
selves. Here are the old gray champions — 
Cotton Mather, Increase Mather, John Win- 
throp, John Cotton, John Eliot, Michael 
Wigglesworth — men whose names are like 

trumpets. Their voices come to us like trum- 
pets still, across two and a half centuries. 
They put the case for Puritanism in the field 
of history, with God forever showing his hand 
in events. There are excerpts from Cotton 
Mather’s “‘Magnalia Christi Americana.” They 
state the case for Puritanism in the field of 
politics. John Winthrop, John Cotton, Roger 
Williams, Nathaniel Ward, and others speak 
in state papers that read like sermons. And 
these men and others plead in sermons that 
are like state papers. They are the most elo- 
quent preachers the New World has seen. 
They are downright, without being vulgar, 
like the Billy Sundays of later evangelism. 
We can hear John Cotton on such concrete 
subjects as “‘Wading in Grace” and “Swine 
and Mather on “Pre- 
destination,” “Sleeping at Sermons,” and on 
‘**Promiscuous Dancing’; Samuel Willard on 
‘““Degenerating New England.” One of the 
glories of New England, from that day to 
this, is that it has always been degenerating, 


Goats’; Increase 


and all of us who have old New England aunts 
have known it all along. Thanks to hese 
men of iron, who still run in our aunts’ veins! 
And the old Puritans speak most eloquently 
of all in the field of manners and customs 
and in the economy of daily living, in matri- 
mony, in the arts — for they cultivated these 
arts lively and strenuously. We have their 
letters and journals to prove it. We can re- 
capture those all-important minor vibra- 
tions of life. We learn that slaves often ate 
with the family: “Into the dish goes the black 
hoof as freely as the white hand.” Solomon 
Stoddard condemns long hair out of Scrip- 
ture and defends paying a short price to the 
Indians for their land. Tenderness and love 
creep in through these private papers in 
letters of wives and husbands. Even levity, 
sometimes, squeezes in. Here are goodly ex- 
cerpts from Samuel Sewall’s “Diary”: In 
them we learn of the punishment of small 
bad boys, who hide, like Adam, behind the 
cradle from the parental wrath; of hailstones 
that break precious panes; of a tavern drink- 
ing bout that even a minister could not 
dampen when good Queen Anne’s health 
went round; of a very small daughter with a 
very large sense of damnation; of Samuel’s 
failure to capture the heart of the capricious 
Madam Winthrop by sermons and comfits 
and everything. In the midst of stern sched- 
ules of life, the Muse finds entrance; Michael 
Wigglesworth’s stern muse and gentle Anne 
Bradstreet’s gentler one: 


The cleny Huswifes Dary’s now in th’ prime, 
Her Shelves and firkins fill’d for winter time. 
The meads with Cowslips, Honey-suckles dight, 
One hangs his head, the other stands upright. 


Poetry comes in, with the seasons, through 
almanacs: 


Pomona bringing mellow fruit, 
And Ceres corn upon her back, 

And kind Sylvanus spread’s this bruit; 
His budget’s full of nutts to crack. 
The Cambridge “Almanac” into a 
Harvard poetry annual. Old Greek gods 
flourished 


grew 


Charles. 
Tropes and emblems and figures came in. 
Harvard became a hive of little bees making 
learned honey to beat Satan. 


even along the icy 


It is a book on a fine, if spare, disciplined 
living. It describes a small New Eng!and 
world of theological geometry, as full of right 
angles and squares as the old New England 
churches are. It is a gospel of the importance 
of logic and cleanness in a man’s mind. That 
little compact, geometric world is shattered 
forever now. No one will ever be able to re- 
build it, in this vast and windy scientific 
universe. Yet the gospel of individualism 
that flourished there is gone out to the Pacific, 
to the length and breadth of the American 
race. 


SPLENDID SEA Books 


SonGs OF AMERICAN SAILORMEN, by Joanna C. 
Colcord. (With Music and Illustrations and an 
Introduction by Lincoln Colcord. W. W. Norton 
and Company, New York, N. Y. $3.50.) 

WHALE Suips AND WHALING, by Albert Cook 
Church. (With more than 200 Photographs. 
W. W. Norton and Company, New York, 
N. Y. $3.75.) 


Two of the most gorgeous books of this 
year, both by W. W. Norton, recapture the 
sights and sounds of American sailing days. 
One has pictures and is all about whaling. 
The other has pictures and music and is 
about the men who made up the music and 
sang it to the deep-sea tasks they had to do. 
Both books are absolutely essential in every 
library, big or Jittle, within fifteen hundred 
miles of any of our three coasts. 

Miss Colcord’s book on shanties grows out 
of her earlier volume on that subject, “Roll 
and Go,” now out of print. Shanties couldn’t 
possibly have a better commentator and 
editor than this one. Joanna Colcord is a 
Maine woman, born at sea, of five sea gener- 
ations, and she grew up on a ship. She has 
combed books of British and American 
nautical lore—and her own bright sea 
memory — to bring together these liveliest 
work songs of any on the globe. So now one- 
eyed Kelly, Hanging Johnny, and Captain 
Kidd, and all the other rake-hell sailormen, 
can live on in songs around all our inland 
hearths forever. Everything is here: bits of 
the history of slave-trading days, cotton traf- 
fic, sea fights of the War of 1812, early Ameri- 
can packet lines, and voyages of exploration. 
There are forgotten lost causes and Homeric 
tragedies set to music: 


In Baffin’s Bay where the right whale blows 
The fate of Franklin no one knows, 

Which causes many to weep and mourn 
While praying for their safe return. 


But more than mere history is set to music 
here. Here are sailors’ wit, sailors’ food and 
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| drink, and sailors’ girls and hates and han- 
kers and woes — all the human nature that 
the small wooden world of a ship made so 
| compact and single and poignant: 


Glos’ter girls they have no combs, 
They comb their hair with codfish bones. 


Glos’ter boys they have no sleds, 
They slide down hill on codfish heads. 


Incidentally, you can learn the names of 
ships’ ropes and rigging and all while you 
sing. And as if this weren’t enough, there are 
nobles and papers and sketches and seven 
fine photographs of famous old ships. 

As for “Whale Ships and Whaling,” it is 
deep-apple-pie, and no mistake! It is mostly 
photographs, and photographs that come 
only in a month of Sundays. They show 
everything about whaling, from hooping a 
barrel to painting a figurehead. Forty thou- 
sand negatives were necessary to make pos- 
sible this picturization of this greatest of all 
the old American sea professions, now ex- 
tinct. The end papers are photographs of 
pages in the logbook of a whaler, in 1834, 
and you can see, along with thumbprints, 
sketches of all the whales taken in a month, 
with the initials of the man who put the iron 
into them painted right on the whale, and 
the irons sticking into the proper places! 
This is the kind of book to make all boys, and 
most men, wish they had been born a century 
earlier so they might go on a “Nantucket 
sleigh ride” behind a sperm whale while 
the line went out through the bow chock so 
fast it smoked. They can still go for that ride, 
after all, if they want to bad enough. For 
here are all the directions: how to plank 
your whale ship, how to forge the harpoon 
head, man the whale boat, iron your bull, 
lash him alongside, cut in and unroll his 
hide, and how to set up the cauldrons and 
try out his fat. Here are pictures of the dif- 
ferent whales, the 25-foot jaw of a sperm, the 
“overboard man’”’ standing on the whale as 
he rolls alongside. Here are ships under full 
sail, with the bone in their mouth, ships 
under bare poles being broken up by gales on 
reefs. Here is an epic made visible and im- 
mortal by the camera. 

Get this book, for your sake, your chil- 
dren’s sake, and your children’s children’s 
sake! 





PHILBROOK FARM 
SHELBURNE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


25 minutes from Pinkham Notch 


COMFORTABLE 
COUNTRY LIVING 
for 
Winter Vacationists 
Latch-string out all the 

year round since 1862. 


Booklet 





PRIVATE WINTER SPORTS FACILITIES 

















ALTON HALL 
BLACKINGTON 


announces a new lecture 


“NEW ENGLAND BEFORE 
AND AFTER THE 


HURRICANE” 


fMuastrated with 300 Direct 
Color Slides 








For Rates and Dates write or call 


MR. GEORGE E. TUFTS, Manager 

THE BLACKINGTON LECTURES 

9 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. HUB 2197 











FREE! 


WINTER SPORTS MAP of the 


BERKSHIRES 


The Famous 


“Berkshire Hills’ 


In ‘Berkshire County, Massachusetts 


OFFICIAL Information on Skiing, Winter 
Sports and Recreational Areas 


Write for your FREE copy 


Berkshire Hills Conference, Inc. 
Room Y-M 
Berkshire County Court House 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 











Olympus. Lodge 
and. Four Winds 


GREAT EAST LAKE, MAINE 


Brother Camp Sister Camp 


UNUSUALLY low priced camps for children 6 to 16 
Swimming, Riding, Special Nature Study directed by 
Horace Taylor. Our operating costs permit reduction to 
campers registered by April 1. Write for booklet, rates and 
pictures 

MR. CLARENCE LANGLEY 
178 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 





THE HANOVER INN 


on the Campus of 


DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE A 


Restricted clientele, win- A 

ter and summer booklet 

all outdoor sports, coffee shop, main dining room 
New England food served well 
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APPLE PIE... 


Mr. Jesse H. Buffum of Worcester con- 
ceived the idea of an all-New England 
Apple Pie Contest over a year ago. His 
original plan, put off by the hurricane, 
came to fruition on Thursday, January 5, 
of this year when the finals of the pie- 
baking contest were held in Worcester’s 
Auditorium, 


Photos by Luce 


New England is famous for its apple 
pies. Some like ’em hot, some like 
em cold, but no matter how you like 
’em, here are the ladies who know 
how to bake them best. They are the 
champion pie bakers of their re- 
spective states. Left to right: Mrs. 
Henry Delay of Harwinton, Conn., 
all New England champion. When 
she is not baking pies she collects 
scrap books, reads ““Gone With the 
Wind” and keeps house for her 
dairy-farmer husband — when he’s 
not attending the Legislature. Mrs. 
Walter Carlson of Northboro, Mass., 
likes to sew. She has three quilts 
under way and never takes a vaca- 
tion. Mrs. T. H. Parkinson of East 
Greenwich, R. I., usually vacations 
in Washington, and her favorite 
hymn is “Old Rugged Cross,” Mrs. 
Raymond McKay of Derry, N. H., 
was runner-up in the finals. Here’s 
how she made her pie: Sift three level 
cups of pastry flour, add a teaspoon of 
sal., a half teaspoon of baking powder, 
and one cup of lard. Mix, adding just 
enough water to hold it together. Roll out 
and put on pie plate. Fill your pie plate 
with apples, and if it’s a nine-inch plate, 
for example, use a scant cup and a half of 
sugar, depending upon the tartness of the 
apples. Use a good tablespoon of butter 
on your fruit. Most of the recipes were 
similar. Mrs. Flora Benton cf Mid- 
dlebury, Vt., believes the sweet pea 
is the most beautiful of all flowers. 
Mrs. Helen Heal of Belfast, Maine, 
was third prize winner. It took her 
most of a day by bus, train and 
“shanks mare,”’ to get to the meeting 
from her home. Her perennial 
flower garden is her true love. We’ll 
bet that is a prize winner, too. 


The judges and contestants assemble 
at a peaceful gathering before the 
afternoon awards. Right to left: 
Imogene Wolcott, recipe authority; 
Sally Larkin, home economics ex- 
pert; Michael J. Carroll, executive 
secretary to Hon. William Casey, 
Massachusetts Department of Agri- 
culture; Mrs. McKay, Mrs. Benton, 
Eleanor W. Batemen, Chairman 
New England Apple Pie Contest; 
Mrs. Carlson, Mrs. Delay, Mrs. 
Heal; Mrs. Edith S. Parker of Fisk- 
dale, Mass., who, the past few 
months, has been making apple 
jelly (400 dozen jars a week) from 
her R. I. hurricane apples — all 
juice and sugar— best you ever 
tasted for 10 cents a jar or at any 
other price; and apple pie enthusiast 
No. 1, the editor of YANKEE, who, 
along with Imogene Wolcott and 
Sally Larkin, judged the pies on the 
basis of color, 10 points; size and 
shape, 10 points; crust texture, 25 
points; crust flavor, 15 points; filling 
flavor, 20 points; filling consist- 
ency, 20 points. Baldwin and North- 
ern Spy apples shared the hon- 
ors. Note that every single winner 
came from a small town. When it 
comes to pies, apparently, the big 
cities just aren’t on the map. 
























































































On February Twenty-First 


1878, the world’s premiere telephone di- 
rectory was issued in New Haven, Conn. 
The directory consisted of only one page 
on which there were fifty names, the total 
number of telephone users in the town. 


“Georgia Yankee” {Mrs. Theodore H.} 
lives in City Mills, Mass. Her mother-in- 
law, her husband, and her husband’s four 
brothers are the only ones bearing the 
name “Yankee” in that part of the coun- 
try, and all live within a radius of eight 
miles. All Georgia needs now is two middle 
names — Prairie and Pacific — and she’s 
ready for some sort of an all-America prize. 


Wanted: Old Collars 


Collect all the worn linen collars from 
the men of the family and cut them into 
neat oblong tags. Use a punch in one cor- 
ner, for heavy twine. These tags take the 
ink nicely and won’t pull away from your 
parcel. 


Government Aid On Trees 


struck down by the recent hurricane is 
available, but gossip among choppers and 
landowners has it that by taking advan- 
tage of it you'll spend about a dollar to get 
back 75 cents — if that. 

In many communities it used to be the 
practice to figure there was a thousand feet 
of lumber in a cord and a half of pine. 
Under the measurement the government is 
using, they take the small end of the stick 
and you get credit for only what will come 
out of that log in lumber by that measure. 
So you'll have to put up two cords of pine 
to get a thousand feet of lumber this way. 
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THOUGHT AND THOUGHT FOR FOOD 


No credit is given for logs under six inches 
and the measure is from the small end “‘in- 
side the back.” 

Eighty per cent of the listed values is 
what you get and choppers say you'll prob- 
ably never get the other twenty, as han- 
dling charges, etc., will eat that up. On a 
recent job in Richmond, N. H., the owner 
was paid 80 per cent of $11.20 per thou- 
sand feet on his pine, or about $8.80 
or $4.40 a cord. 

For $4.40 then he had to pay choppers 
50 cents an hour (they won’t work by the 
cord nowadays in this hurricane pine as 
conditions make it too uncertain). In other 
times, a chopper would work for $1.25 a 
cord on standing wood. Chances are the 
costs on this now run anywhere from 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent higher, making chop- 
ping costs right around $1.75 a cord. 

Teamsters to haul the logs out to the 
road are receiving $8 a day. They'll not 
work by the cord either, because the going 
“snaked 
out” before they can be loaded. In one 


is bad and many logs have to be 


operation, lately, hauling costs ran as high 
as $4 a cord. If that could be halved, the 
owner stands to pay $2 a cord even before 
he gets his logs to the government station. 
Additional costs, of course, are in the logs 
which are not salable. 

It is apparent that New England is fac- 
ing a major problem, at some future date, 
as to how recalcitrant landowners can be 
induced to clean up this hurricane mess. 
Many obviously cannot afford to lose 25 
cents of every dollar they put out for clean- 
ing up their forests . whether their 
hearts are in the right place or wrong. 


Recipe for Happiness 

Take two cups running over with Goop 
WILL. 

Pour into a Jarge bowl, cleansed and 
brightened with PRAYER. 

Add one cup of sunshine. Season with 
Kinp Worps. 

Put in many good wishes. Mix and stir 
with plenty of practical gifts. Heat well 





over a fire of refinement. When ready 
serve in large slices, as it never causes 
an ache or a pain, and is guaranteed to 
furnish strength to both server and served 
to carry them over life’s difficulties, on the 
Happtiness Roap. 


Real Valentine for Mother 


['wo books of flowered wallpaper sam- 
ples, two pairs of scissors, and a jar of paste 
will keep two children amused for hours 

and solve the Valentine problem as 
well 


Hot Vinegar 

is a homemade remedy for ridding a closet 
of moths. Heat an iron pan red hot, place 
the pan on bricks on the floor of the closet, 
pour a quart of hot vinegar into the pan 
Close the door as soon as the vinegar starts 
to hiss, and keep it closed the remainder of 
the day. 


Good Nights for Moonlight 

sleigh rides, coasting parties, picnics, canoe 
trips, swimming excursions, beach clam 
bakes, harvest dances, etc., this year will be 
February 3, March 4, April 4, May 2, 


June 1, July 1 and 31, August 29, Septem- 


ber 27, October 27, November 26, and 
Christmas night. On those evenings you 


will have a full, or nearly full, moon. 


The Right Names 


according to the U. S. Board on Geograph- 
ical Names in decisions rendered from 


July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1938, are as 


follows: 

Old Blue Mountain (and not Blue or 
Black Mountain) in Oxford County, 
Maine. 

Megansett Harbor (and not Cataumet 
Harbor) on Buzzards Bay, Mass. 
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Elephant Mountain, Oxford County, 
Maine. 

South Branch, Meduxnekeag River 
(and not Meduxnekeag River) near Houl- 
ton, Maine. 

North Branch, Presque Isle Stream 
(and not Presque Isle Stream) near Maple- 
ton, Maine. 

Presque Isle Stream (not Presque Isle 
River of the Aroostook) near Presque Isle, 
Maine. 

Presquile River (not Presque Isle of the 
St. John nor Prestile Stream) in Aroostook 
County, Maine. 

Provin Mountain (and not Provens 
Mountain) in Hampden County, Mass. 

Salt Works Bay, Middlesex County, 
Conn. 

Sandy Hook Channel (and not Main 
Ship Channel, Main Channel, nor Bayside 
Channel) near Sandy Hook, N. J. 

South Brook (and not South Branch, 
Meduxnekeag River) in Aroostook County, 
Maine. 


~ 
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James — The Citronella! 


In summer the stinging mosquito 

Infests the site of the ski-tow, 

Where now in place of mosquitoes 

Jack Frost bites the ski toes on ski-tows. 
— WALTER Harp, in Brattleboro Reformer. 


Here’s Something 


When you visit Marblehead, Mass., be 
sure to go into Abboti Hall and become 
acquainted with the famous painting, The 
Spirit of 76. You will find that, contrary to 
general opinion, no one of the trio is carrying 
a flag. Two of the men are carrying drums 
while the third plays a fife. Direct des- 
cendant of the man beating the drum is 
artesian well digger, Burton A. Willard. 
(See YANKEE Classified advertisement 
column.) 


Washington Pie 


Here’s that old time Washington Pie that 
you have all been waiting for this month: 
3 eggs 
7% cups flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
1% teaspoon salt 
34 cup sugar 
Beat yolks of eggs, add the sugar, sift 
flour and baking powder four times. Add 
beaten egg whites last. Bake in two layers. 
Split layers while hot and spread with 
grape jelly. Sprinkle the top with powdered 
sugar. 
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GOING ON THIS MONTH 


Open Invitation Ski Jumping 


tournament will be held at Brattleboro, 
Vt., on February 19, a meet sanctioned by 
the U. S. Eastern Amateur Ski Association. 


Winter Carnivals in New Hampshire 


will be held at Hanover on February 10th 
and 11th, Meredith on the 4th and 5th, 
Jaffrey on the 17th, 18th and 19th, White- 
field on the 22nd . . . and in a score or 
more of other New England towns. Watch 
your local newspapers. 


Winter Horse Races 


in addition to those at Lyndonville, Vt. 
(see December YANKEE) will be held at 
Canaan, N. H., this year, every Saturday 
in February and on Washington’s Birth- 
day ... at 1:30. Full details available 
from L. S. Webster at Cannan. 


Sled Dog Races 


will be held at Meredith, N. H., on the 4th 
and 5th of this month, at Greenfield, Mass., 
on the 11th and 12th, and at East Jaffrey, 
N. H., on the 17th, 18th, and 19th. The 
last named is a New England Champion- 
ship event. Excerpts from the rules: Any 
dog, becoming unfit after departure, must 
be carried on the sled. Dogs’ feet may be 
protected with moccasins or boots. Drivers 
must return with the same dogs as regis- 
tered at departure. Whips are limited to a 
three-foot length. Any abuse of dogs by 
whip, or otherwise, is prohibited. A driver 
may ride, pedal, or run, as and when he 
wishes, except that he must not run for- 
ward of the handle bars. The use of inter- 
nal medicament, injection, or stimulant to 
the dogs before, after, or during a race, 
except for medicinal pruposes, is pro- 
hibited. 


Wolves, Otters, Slingshots 


and sportsmen of the future will feature the 
annual Sportsmen’s Show this year. 

Big Joe LaFlamme of Gogama, Ontario, 
is coming down with his team of eight 
wolves; Emile Liers of Omaha, Minn., will 
be on hand with his otters that hunt like 
dogs; and Slingshot Charlie from the Ten- 
nessee mountains can do anything at fifty 
feet with his slinghsot that the ordinary 
fellow could do with a gun. Young Bruce 
Parkhurst, aged 9, and Larry Long of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., aged 5, will perform as 
expert rifle shot and bait caster. It took a 
special dispensation from the City Coun- 
cil to get them in, and from all that is heard 
of their abilities it may take as much to 
get them out. 





Worth Sending For: 


Stamp Collectors: New England Naval 
Cover Club membership . . . one dollar 
to John Morrill, 18 North Street, Rutland, 
Vt. 

Animal Lovers: Booklet on How to Kill 
Animals Humanely . to Guy Richard- 
son, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
(Furnished at cost.) 

Nature Friends: The new popular publi- 
cation put out by the Boston Society of 
Natural History . 90 cents per year, 
to Clinton McCoy, 234 Berkeley Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Prospective Homeowners: Details of the 
Independence Foundation’s homestead 
ownership plan. Free from Ralph Borsodi, 
Suffern, N. Y. 

Coéperative Enthusiasts: Statement of 
Aims of Edward Mathews Guild, Wey- 
mouth, Mass. (Free.) 


KE 


Troubled with Rats? 


Ed Mitchell, poetic Farm Forum editor of 
Schenectady’s WGY, let loose on his listen- 


—_—- 


ers the other day something mightier than 
the sword (for rat control): 


**To trim their tails with a carving knife 
Gives satisfaction but ends no life, 
To sprinkle salt on the same area 
Is a waste of salt — and a tactical error. 
Try poison gas, or poison bait, 
Or get a gun and patiently wait — 
Till you see the white of their evil eye, 
Then shoot them dead as a swatted fly.” 








In addition he recommends his bulletin 
on rat control. 

Cats are helpful, but you’ll never really 
rid your place of these rodents until you 
write them a note telling them how much 
better one of your neighbor’s food supply 
is than yours. Just leave the note in their 
lair. It’s an old Irish custom that never 
fails. Tough on the neighbors, but then. 


February Treasure Hunts 

may reveal a tiny, two-inch, white flower, 

blossoming above late snows. It is the snow 
trillium (trillium nivale), which shares 
honors with the ram’s head orchid, as one 
of our rarest wild flowers. Keep location of 
it a dead secret and photograph if possible. | 


A New England Conscience 








declares Lucius Beebe, does not prevent 
you from doing things, but from enjoying 
them. 


- 
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Good Neighbor Policy 


There is a fine spirit of helpfulness among 
New England neighbors and many are the 
stories to illustrate this. 

It had been the habit of a certain old 
couple, in keeping with a lifetime of thrift, 
to buy cracked eggs from a farmer neigh- 
bor. One day they stopped by for some 
eggs; the farmer’s wife called out to the 






Se 


barn where her husband was busy doing 


the chores, “Eben, have you any cracked 
eggs for Myra?” 

“No,” drawled Eben, “but I reckon I 
can crack some.” 


This Couldn't Be a Fishing Expedition 
— Could It? 


New Hampshire’s largest inland body of 
salt water, Great Bay, and its historic area 
will be the object of intensive research and 
writing by a group of undergraduates at 
the University of New Hampshire this 
winter, a project under the National Youth 
Administration. 

Included in the historical area to be 
covered are Portsmouth, Newington, Green- 
land, Stratham, Exeter, Newfields, New- 
market, Durham, Dover, Eliot (Maine), 





Over Joe Dodge's Desk 


in the Pinkham Notch Camp ait the 
foot of the trail into Tuckerman’s 
Ravine, Mt. Washington, is a notice 
which says: 


We don’t know what the weather 


will be tomorrow, any more than 
you do. 

The tin cans are flattened so they 
will be easier to bury 

The cairns on the trail are not tin 
cans, but piles of stone indicating 
the way. 

We did not build the cabins or the 
fireplac Se I he top logs were not put 
on as the snow grew deeper. 

The trail measurements are cor- 
rect, having been made with a 
bicycle wheel and cyclometer. 

We call this Porky Gulch because 
porcupines like to stick around here 

We go after our mail. There is no 
telephone. Yes, someone spends the 
winter here. 

The Crystal Cascade is not a cave. 
It is a waterfall. 

The snow in Tuckerman’s Ravine 
is real snow. 

The metal disc outside the door is 
a dinner gong and not a radio. 

The rain gauge really does meas- 
ure the precipitation and is not 
meant to fill the radiator with. 

Yes, people really do ask these 
questions. 

















and 


Kittery (Maine), 


Coastal Basin area. 


making up the 


Nutmeg Indians 
On the west side of the Housatonic 
River, in the town of Kent, Conn.., is the 
Schaughticote Indian Reservation, little 
known to most people, even in the neigh 
borhood. There are only a few descend 
ants of the tribe left, and they with but 
a small part of Indian blood in them 
The burial ground there, surrounded 
with a paling fence, contains many in 
teresting inscriptions, two of which fol 
low: 
Eunice MAUWEE 
1 Christian Indian Princess 
1756—1860 
Youth Forward Steps, 
Death Soon It Clips. 
Joun Sackett, 29 


Need Indoor Exercise? 

Then clean that hearthstone, which has 
been stained with grease or oil, by using a 
washing soda, or tri- 
stiff 
after the 


strong solution of 


sodium phosphate, under a brush. 


The 


scrubbing, 


water must be hot and, 


a good rinsing helps. If any 
and go 


stain remains, let the hearth dry 


at it again 








February Eats: 


The Household Magazine (published in 
Brattleboro, Vt.), in February 1884, sug- 
gested the following: 

Breakfast: Roast beef, warmed in gravy; 
baked and stewed potatoes; hot rolls and 
butter; oatmeal porridge and milk; tea, 
coffee and milk. 

Dinner at 7 P.M.: Pea soup, beef steak, 
broiled rare; stewed tomatoes; baked po- 
tatoes; baked sweet potatoes; mixed pick- 
les; apple tapioca pudding; nuts, raisins, 
apples, grapes, and oranges; tea. 

Tea at 6 P.M.: Bread and butter; stewed 
soda biscuit and 


prunes; and graham 


cheese; tea. 


Finnan Haddie 

Sometime along in February you'll long 
for Finnan Haddie (Smoked Haddock) like 
mother used to prepare for breakfast and 
with plenty of baked 
Mother used to fix the fish something like 
this: 

Lay the Haddie in a deep dish. Pour boil- 
ing water over it to cover. Leave ten min- 
utes; then drain. Remove the bones and 


serve potatoes, 








flake the fish 


and pepper to taste. Bake for fifteen min- 


Add plenty of butter, cream, 


utes and serve fot from the baking dish 
Use the gravy on the baked potatoes. 


Washington's Birthday Breakfast Cake 


On Washington’s Birthday 
luscious Washington’s Birthday 


serve this 
Breakfast 
Cake, adapted from a very old recipe 
7 cup milk 
> cups flour 
] te aspoon salt 
4 cup butter 
2 eggs 
1 yeast cake 
'4 cup sugar 
Scald milk. Cut up butter in the warm 
milk. Add 
When cool, add dissolved yeast cake and 
Place 


in large bow! to rise all night. Knead dough 


shortening, sugar, and salt 


well-beaten eggs. Then add flour. 


in the morning and put in pans to rise. 
Cook in hot oven fifteen or twenty minutes. 


Did You Say Parsnoup Sip? 


Toward the end of February the frost 


begins to get out of the ground. Then it’s 














time to dig the first mess of parsnips from 
the kitchen garden where they have rip- 
ened and sweetened all winter 
For supper try a red-hot Parsnip Soup on 
your family, made in this wise: 
l cup cooked parsnip 
4 cups milk 


onion 

table Spoons butter 
table spoons Nour 
teaspoon salt 

Vg teaspoon black pepper 
3 ‘ teaspoon paprika 


~ Ww 
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Rub the cooked parsnip through sieve 
Mince onion, and boil 
little water. Scald milk 


before measuring 


tender in a very 
and onion together. Add to parsnip. 
Combine seasonings, thicken, and bind 


together. 


Got One? 


Way, way back, great-great grandmoth- 
ers “‘whisked their egges in brown bowls 


with yellow stripes.” Old-time recipes 


called for just that kind of bowl for many 
toothsome delicacies, including bag pud- 
ding. 
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The Mild Winter 


BY RICHARD W. HATCH 
(All Sailors are Liars) 


I, ALL STARTED with the 
great Ipswich mail robbery, when the 
robbers took $115,265.35 from the train 
at Ipswich and set out to sea with their 
plunder. Grandfather had been hanging 
around idle while his vessel was over- 
hauled at New Bedford between voy- 
ages, and he had gone to Newburyport 
to visit an old friend. As was his custom 
while ashore, Grandfather was sitting 
on the roof of his friend’s house with a 
telescope one day, and he was watching 
a small sloop enter the harbor. He 
noticed that she carried just one lobster 
pot on the after deck, and he wondered 
what any fisherman would be doing 
with only one pot. While he was watch- 
ing, he saw a coast-guard cutter put 
out from shore. He put the glass on the 
cutter for a moment, and when he 
looked again at the sloop he was sur- 
prised to see that the lobster pot was 
gone. | say surprised because Grand- 
father knew every inch of the coastal 
waters of Massachusetts, and he knew 
that there was no lobster bottom where 
that pot was dropped. 

Thinking it all over, and remember- 
ing the great Ipswich mail robbery of 
a few days before, Grandfather notified 
the government, and a watch was put 
on that lobster pot buoy in Newbury- 
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port in the hopes that the thieves would 
return and pull up the pot. After two 
weeks, nothing happening, the Post 
Office Department decided to pull the 
pot and recover the money anyway. 
Grandfather accompanied the cutter to 
the spot. 

Now this was in August, and that 
summer the water was unusually warm 
and there was a perfect plague of sharks 
along the coast. And that afternoon the 
waters of lower Newburyport harbor 
were teeming, you might say, with 
sharks of all sizes. When the men on the 
cutter began to pull up the pot there 
was a frightful tug, and then the strain 
on the line eased, and the long warp 
came in without any pot on the end of 
it. “Shark swallowed the pot,” said 
Grandfather, after examining the tooth- 
marks on the end of the warp. That 
made the government pretty mad. 
Grandfather was asked if he would 
undertake to get the shark that had 
gotten the $115,265.35. 

Grandfather loved whaling, and it 
was time for him to leave on a three- 
years’ voyage, but he was also a canny 
business man. And he loved catching 
sharks. Often on his longer voyages he 
would take two or three days off just 
to fish for those monsters. He was a 


wonderful man with a harpoon, Grand- 
father was, and even better with a rod. 
The biggest shark he ever landed he 
gave to the Smithsonian, and Zane 
Grey has been trying ever since to beat 
that record. So far Zane is 342 pounds 
11 ounces short. Anyway, for business 
reasons and because he was a great 
sportsman, Grandfather agreed to char- 
ter his vessel to the government for 
$1,000 a week and all the sharks he 
caught. 

Grandfather snagged 406 sharks be- 
fore he got the one with the lobster 
pot in him and was able to return every 
cent of the stolen money to the govern- 
ment. He earned $3,333.33 charter 
money. He sold the shark skins for $10 
apiece. And besides, remembering how 
fond the natives of the Solomon Islands 
were of dried sharks’ fins and meat, he 
set up drying racks at Newburyport 
and dried out all the fins and solid 
flesh, adding, he confessed to me later, 
twenty barrels of dogfish and skates for 
bulk, as he put it. The result he shipped 
out to the Solomons, selling it for cash 
down to a captain leaving for a voyage 
into the South Seas. That netted him 
$6,762. The total result of the great 
mail robbery for Grandfather was 
$14,155 as near as I can remember. 

Well, he hurried back to New Bed- 
ford, decided to have a second whaling 
vessel, and immediately invested $14,- 
000 in a whaler tied up there that he 
figured was worth twice the money. He 
knew there was something the matter 
with the vessel, of course, but figured 
he could make repairs and still have a 
good profit after one long voyage. Then 
he put some spare sails aboard her, and 
a few barrels of tar and plenty of strong 
line, and set out to sea for a week’s trip 
to see what ailed her. That was typical 
of Grandfather — finding out for him- 
self. 

Well, he found out all right! Twenty 
miles off Noman’s the old vessel began 
to settle — not to list, mind you, but 
just to settle all over. Grandfather 
realized that her bottom was falling 
out. A smaller man might have been 
dismayed, but not Grandfather. He and 
his crew went to work like demons. 
They tore out partitions below decks, 
and then brought up the line, the bar- 
rels of tar, and the spare sails. And then 
they set to work caulking and sealing 
the decks and hatches so perfectly that 
the air in her couldn’t escape, so that 
when the water got so high under the 
deck the air pocket would keep her 
afloat. And they accomplished it. At 
first the air leaked, but Grandfather 
went up and down the deck with hot 
tar and strips of canvas for three days 








and three nights, and at last she was 
perfect. Then he headed back for New 
Bedford with all sail set, though of 
course it was not easy sailing since 
Grandfather couldn’t tack a ship with- 
out any bottom in her and it was pretty 
hard at best to keep her on any course. 
No other man would have tried it. 

This was early September, and at 
that time there had been one of those 
long periods when the bluefish had 
disappeared from northern waters, and 
none had been seen that summer. 
Imagine Grandfather’s surprise when, 
running in by Noman’s, he saw the stir 
of a great shoal of bluefish right in close 
to shore. Having no bottom in his ves- 
sel, he could run in as close as he 
wanted to; so he sailed that vessel, 
which was only two sides and a deck, 
right in amongst the boulders on the 
sea side of Noman’s. It was some nav- 
igating, I claim, just to get in there; 
but more than that, once he was there 
he maneuvered around until he had 
that shoal of bluefish packed right into 
the hold of his vessel. Then he took down 
his mainsail, cut it into thin strips, and 
wove a net and slung it under those fish 
so that he had every one. 

He was five days getting from No- 
man’s to New Bedford. He said after- 
wards that the fish were reluctant 
swimmers and held him back. Off his 
own wharf, he sent a man ashore to get 
help. Then he ran right into the beach, 
slipped the net out from under the 
vessel, and landed his catch. Those 
fish, the first brought into any Massa- 
chusetts or northern port for years, 
fetched ten cents a pound wholesale, 
and he landed just 362,000 pounds. He 
gave his crew $6,200 as a bonus for 
bringing the vessel in, though really 
the fish had done it, of course. Grand- 
father’s take was just $36,000. The next 
day the whole professional fishing fleet 
went off Noman’s after bluefish, but no 
one caught a fish. Grandfather caught 
every bluefish that came north that 
year. 

Of course Grandfather had already 
made a profit on his new vessel, and he 
might well have abandoned her. But 
that amazing trip without any bottom 
had made him love that vessel; so he 
proceeded to put $16,000 more into 
rebuilding her, making a total invest- 
ment of $30,000. It can easily be seen 
that that left him $14,000 out of his 
bluefish sales and $155 still left from 
the Ipswich affair. 

Grandfather was never a man to 
spend everything he earned. He be- 
lieved in keeping some surplus against 
a rainy day. So he took the $14,000 and 
built himself a house, now the New 


Bedford Historical Museum and _ the 
vutstanding example in New England 
of what is called a ship captain’s man- 
sion. But the $155 he put in the bank. 

Then bad luck struck in, and it 
struck deep. Just before sailing time, 
Grandfather’s original vessel burned at 
her wharf, a total loss. He had only his 
new vessel. He set sail in her for a four- 
years’ voyage to recoup his fortune, ran 
into a terrific storm off the Bahamas, 
and she sank. Grandfather and the 
crew got safely ashore, all but the 
cook. The men separated, and Grand- 
father began to work his way home as 
common sailor on coasting vessels. 

Now some men would have been 
licked at that point. But not Grand- 
father! He kept his eyes open all the 
way up the coast, and off Barnegat he 
spotted a big sperm whale that was 
acting very strangely. He had studied 
whales all his life, and he knew that 
whale was way off his natural grounds, 
and that he was sick. So he took bear- 
ings. When he got back to New Bedford 
he drew his $155 out of the bank, 
bought a broken-down sailboat, a har- 
poon, and some warp, and sailed south. 

He was such a wonderful navigator 
and oceanographer that he sailed in 
seven and a half days by dead reckoning 
alone to the exact spot where the whale 
had been. He found the whale, har- 
pooned it, cut it open, and got from the 
carcass a great junk of ambergris — 
just what he had known that sick sperm 
whale would have in him. Then he 
sailed for New York, where the amber- 
gris fetched $9,000 from a_ perfume 
manufacturer. 

Of course that was not nearly enough 
to buy him a new vessel, and he couldn’t 
bear the thought of selling or mortgag- 
ing his mansion. So, thinking over ways 
and means of getting more money, he 
bought an extra large second-hand 
Ferris wheel from a bankrupt amuse- 
ment park in Jersey City and had it 
shipped to New Bedford. Home again, 
he rigged up the wheel with a powerful 
steam engine slung inside the frame, 
and was ready to start operations after 
spending every cent of his $9,000. 

It may seem that all this has very 
little to do with mild winters, but now 
we come to the point. For the mildest 
winter in the history of New England 
followed. The Ferris wheel, an absolute 
novelty to New Bedford, was a great 
success. The weather was so warm that 
people came from miles around to 
ride, and by December 31st Grand- 
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father had cleared his $9,000. By the 
end of January he had $4,000 more. 
Grandfather was working hard all the 
time, and by now he was an expert at 
running the steam engine and making 
the wheel go just as he wanted it to. 

Then, suddenly, there came a ter- 
rible spell of bitter cold, freezing all of 
Buzzards Bay, Vineyard Sound, and 
Nantucket Sound clear out into the 
Shoals. February 7th, men were driving 
horses out to the islands. For two weeks 
all supplies went out on sledges. But it 
was a long haul to Nantucket, and 
there weren’t enough sledges to carry 
food, and the cry of starvation went up. 
In those days Nantucket had a big 
winter population. It looked as though 
there were going to be a great calamity, 
for no vessel could get through the ice 
and the sledges couldn’t carry food fast 
enough. 

Then Grandfather acted. He bought 
six old freight cars from the N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R., made them into one big 
car, and slung that car in gimbals in- 
side the frame of his Ferris wheel. 
Then he mounted his steam engine 
inside one end of the car, took out all the 
seats from the circumference of the 
wheel, and let the wheel down onto the 
ground. He started the steam engine 
and rolled out upon the ice of Buzzards 
Bay. 

People said he was crazy, but the 
history of what happened makes their 
cries seem pretty foolish. I suppose all 
great men are laughed at... . For 
two weeks Grandfather rolled his wheel 
to Nantucket and back, sometimes 
three round trips a day, with the great 
box loaded with supplies. And he 
charged only twice the regular freight 
rate. And of course he prospered. 

(Continued on page 46) 




















STIX SMART YANKS 





WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 


Alan Carter, making musical history 
at the age of thirty-four, lives in an old 
hilltop house near Woodstock, on a 
road that was built for goats and ox- 
carts and is often impassable for auto- 
mobiles. Sometimes he has to be towed 
in or out by farmers’ horses, but rain or 
shine, mud or glare ice, he leaves home 
two or three nights a week to drive all 
over the State for rehearsals of the Ver- 
mont Symphony Orchestra, or to con- 
duct concerts of that remarkable am- 
bulatory organization. In 1934, Carter 
came to Vermont with his Cremona 
quartet, and decided to stay there to 
organize a symphony orchestra. Skep- 
tics said he didn’t have a chance. Two- 
thirds of his players had to be ama- 
teurs, lawyers, mechanics, truck drivers, 
engineers, and housewives; they were 
scattered all over the State and had to 
play all over the State; a symphony 
orchestra needed a large endowment, 
which he couldn’t get in Vermont. But 
Carter persisted. He built an organiza- 
tion, with a board of directors and three 
training-orchestras to keep the main 
ensemble going, drove them all over the 
State for concerts, sold tickets at popular 
prices, got rich people and poor, farmers 
and bankers, white people and black, to 
come to his performances, and made 
them all like it. Today the Orchestra is 
gaining national recognition as the only 
rural symphony in the United States. 





CONTOOCOOK, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

When New Hampshire farmers lost a 
billion feet of merchantable timber last 
September, most of them asked George 
M. Putnam what to do about it. He says 
he is the farmers’ hired man, but he is 
better known as the President of the 
New Hampshire Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion — in years of continuous service 
the oldest state Farm Bureau President 
in the United States. The Farm Bureau, 
organized in 1916, is, Mr. Putnam says, 
‘*‘a group of farm families joined together 
to do those things that no one of them 
could do alone.” It is supported by mem- 
bership dues, its subsidiaries include 
automobile and fire insurance com- 
panies, and Agricultural Service, Inc., 
a codperative marketing agency for 
farmers. Mr. Putnam has represented 
the farmers in state legislatures, before 
Congressional Committees, and several 
times before Presidents of the United 
States. He helps farmers negotiate with 
power companies for extension of elec- 
tric lines and is proud of the fact that 70 
per cent of New Hampshire’s rural 
homes have electricity. He lives on the 
farm where he was born, operates it 
successfully, wins ribbons for his cattle, 
markets his apples abroad. He recently 


celebrated his 75th birthday. 











PAWTUCKET, 
RHODE ISLAND 


Joe Archibald looks like a Phi Beta 
Kappa and has a medical book in his 
hand, but stuffed in his pocket is a pair 
of boxing gloves. He is the new feather- 
weight champion of the world. Being a 
freshman in the pre-medical course at 
Providence College is more important 
than keeping up his record as world 
champion; his main ambition is to be a 
doctor. He is majoring in 
the “lab,” 
Chemistry, French, English, and trains 


biology, 
spends hours in studies 
in the gymnasium two hours every af- 
ternoon when classes are over at five 
o’clock, but hopes to hang up the boxing 
gloves after graduation. His marks av- 
eraged above 90 at St. Raphael’s Acad- 
emy, where he prepared for college. 
with studies 
somewhat,” he says ruefully, “‘but the 


“Boxing interferes my 
best thing about being champ is that I 


don’t have to fight so often.” 





YANKEE wants “Six Smart Yanks” 
copy and pays $5 for accepted picture 
and full-typed page of facts. Aside from 
why he’s smart, we like to know where 
the Yank was born, where he (or she) 
went to school, if he’s married, how old 
he is and so forth. Maybe we won’t use 
all the facts, but we like to know ’em. 
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NEW BEDFORD, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Whalers — or Herman Melville — 
may have put New Bedford on the map, 
but T. A. Haish has kept it there. It 
looked as though that neat, black dot 
on the coastal plain on Buzzards Bay 
were fading out, when the descendants 
of the whalers — and the textile manu- 
facturers who followed the whalers 
banded together as the Industrial De- 
velopment Legion, raised $52,000 and 
asked Mr. Haish to come and stop the 
fading. Mr. Haish, an industrial rela- 
tions expert, whose work has led him 
all over the country, was an officer in 
the World War, has been an extraor- 
dinarily successful Chamber of Com- 
merce Executive. He looked over the 
fading dot of New Bedford which, since 
the exodus of the textile plants to the 
south in 1928, had lost 50 per cent of its 
pay rolls. First he sold a vacant mill to 
the Aerovox Corporation of Brooklyn; 
then he sold another to the Acushnet 
Process Company; he wangled Re- 
construction Finance Corporation loans 
for two others; rented space in another 
to the American Huarache Company 
(Mexican sandals); created, in all, 
2,300 jobs and new purchasing power 
for New Bedford of $11,000,000. Mr. 
Haish is married and has two children, 
five and eight, who don’t know a thing 
about finance, but think their dad is 
wonderful, just the same. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Henry L. McDermott is an American 
soldier, who doesn’t know the meaning 
of defeat. He was chief inspector in a 
Hartford factory (now closed) six years 
ago, lost everything he owned except 
his American Legion cap and his spunk, 
earned his bread and soup by washing 
windows and stacking dishes. He en- 
rolled in the Veterans’ Contingent of the 
C.C.C., cut wood, built roads and 
to the amusement of his friends went 
to a typing class run by a “dame.” 
“Lulu’s off to school,” said the boys, 
“So long, Lulu!” Arthur B. Haley, 
camp educational adviser, conceived 
the idea of mimeographing a camp 
paper, McDérmott cut the stencils 
and was started on a literary career. 
After a tough pull he found work as a 
research writer on the Federal Writer’s 
Project of the WPA and later became 
an editor of the American Guide series. 
Now he is employed by the Connecticut 
State Labor Department, contributes to 
national magazines and is bringing out 
a book “‘I’ll Have You to Remember,” 
the story of an ex-Legion man who failed 
to make the economic grade after the 
war. Writing is today one of the most 
crowded professions, but McDermott 
has proved that, even if you never wrote 
a word before you were forty, you can 
still crowd in. McDermott is married, 
has one son, and spends his spare time 
working for a college degree. 




















JONESVILLE, MAINE 


Eric Kelley, direct descendant of the 
first white settler on the mainland, is 
said to be the coming peat magnate of 
Washington County. A little over a year 
ago Eric sat dreamily in his agronomy 
class at the University of Maine, pricked 
up his ears during a lecture on soil fertil- 
ity when the professor, mentioning peat 
moss, said there were extensive, unde- 
veloped deposits in Washington County. 
Eric hounded member of the 
agronomy department staff for weeks, 
talked his findings over with his father, 
left college, bought up 5,000 acres of 
Washington County’s best and largest 
bogs. One of the few areas in the United 
States where there are true sphagnum 
moss peat deposits, Washington County, 
according to the United States Depart- 


every 


ment of Agriculture, “‘appears to have 
superior advantages.” In 1919, 464 tons 
valued at $16,000 imported, 
mostly from Germany and Sweden. In 
1937, 77,536 tons were imported, valued 
at $1,219,000. Moss peat is an ideal soil 
conditioner; men use it as a 
propagating medium and for packing 
bulbs; it is excellent mulch, much used 
on golf courses; makes an ideal bedding 
for cattle; relatively sterile, it is a valu- 
able storing material, a good insulating 
agent and was used during the World 
War for surgical dressings. Kelley began 
turning out his baled peat moss last 
April and believes he can supply as 
much as the United States can use. His 
friends call him the Peat King. 


were 


nursery 
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“ce 
= Mr. 


Mooch, this is Mr. 
Slicker speaking, of 
Lake Tak-u-clean. I’m 
chairman of the Club 
Tak-u-clean located at 
the lake. Your name 
has been sponsored for 
a complimentary mem- 
bership in the club, 
and as chairman I was 
asked to get in touch 
with you to see that 
you were properly in- 
formed. I wonder if 
any of your friends 
have mentioned this to you and asked 
you to expect this call?” 

Lend me your eyes for a few moments 
while I let you in on the secrets of an 
amusing, amazing and obnoxious legiti- 
mate racket: a telephone solicitation 
racket. 

In desperation I had seized the only 
job I could find in Boston, a job as 
*phone man. It was legitimate, but 
that’s all I can say for it. I took it because 
I was alone in a strange city, out of work 
and rapidly running out of the little 
cash I had. 

The proposition was this: a club on 
the order of a country club was carrying 
on a membership campaign. The ’phone 
man had simply to sit at a telephone 
eight hours a day trying to make ap- 
pointments for the membership sales- 
men with prospective members. He was 
paid from two and a half to three and a 
half dollars for each member hooked. 

The salesmen received five dollars for 
each sale. The remainder — not the 
membership fee, a thousand times no! 
—of the “legal transfer and registra- 
tion fee,’ amounting to twelve and a 
half sweet smelling smackers, went to 
the promoter. Since he had twelve men 
working for him in Boston, and two or 
three in several nearby suburbs, each 
averaging from four to six sales a week, 
and since he made two or three sales 
daily himself, thus clearing the sales- 
man’s cut, he was doing quite well. 
Indeed, he was well-supported by 
suckers. 

Now the biggest suckers of all are in 
the upper strata of society. The more 
they make, the harder they fall. The 
more they know, the dumber they are. 
College professors! They should be 
taught the ways of the world! Lawyers! 
They should be taught that all is not 
straight that is legitimate! Bank presi- 
dents! They should be taught how to 
avoid sucker investments. Suckers all! 

Let me take you through our spiel 
and analyze it, lie by lie. 
“Hello, Mr. Mooch, 


this is Mr. 
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I Didn’t Want My Job 


BY DANIEL F. STRONG 


YANKEE has two scoops for you this month. This one is 
published so that you, too, will know before you have been 
bitten. The other, on the sawfly, pertains to a different kind 


of bug. 
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Slicker speaking of Lake Tak-u-clean. 
I’m chairman of the Club Tak-u-clean 
located at the lake —’’ Baloney! In our 
case there were six or eight punk kids 
and a couple of grown men all using the 
same man’s name, all saying they were 
Mr. Slicker, chairman of the club, all 
at the same time! 

“Your name has been sponsored for 
a complimentary membership. .. .” 
Hooey! Your name was taken from the 
telephone book or the business directory 
along with the names of other suckers. 
And how they are impressed because 





What the Telephone Com- 
pany Thought About This 


“The Telephone Company ob- 
viously is in no position to prevent 
such an enterprise as is outlined in 
Mr. Strong’s article. The job of 
the Telephone Company is to fur- 
nish service to the public without 
discrimination. That job, how- 
ever, does not include the duties of 
the law-enforcement agencies. The 
Telephone Company is neither 
equipped nor empowered to take 
over these duties. It ought not to 
listen in on its lines, familiarize 
itself with the business conducted 
thereon, sit in judgment on the 
legality or illegality of that business 
and render its decision by con- 
tinuing or discontinuing service.” 











their name has been 


sponsored for a compli- 
mentary membership! 

“The club is owned 
by the Tak-u-clean 
Mutual Water Com- 
pany....’’ Horse 
feathers! The club is 
owned by the Tak-u- 
clean Real Estate Pro- 
moters’ Association. 
After you buy the short 
membership they put 
on the pressure for a 
life membership at a 
hundred dollars. The 
real pickings in this racket, as in most 
similar rackets, are in real estate. 

“The club is very complete. . . 
Bla, bla, bla—oney! “Trout streams 
stocked by the company hatcheries!” 
The only fish those ever saw were the 
suckers that sat on their banks — if 
there were any streams there! “A pri- 
vate swimming pool with lockers and 
showers. . . .”’ That was our descrip- 
tion of a mud puddle overgrown with 
weeds and grass. The promoter never Jet 
us *phone men see the club for fear it 
would hurt our descriptive powers. 

“The club is open the year round and 
ready” — yea, anxious— “to receive 
you every day of the year.’ You have to 
eat, you have to sleep, you may want to 
go golfing, boating or horseback riding. 
These call for a “service charge” even if 
we did neglect to mention it. Your en- 
tire twelve-fifty “legal transfer and 
registration fee’? goes into commissions, 
you know — somebody still has to pay 
for the dilapidated facilities of the club. 
And just remember this: nothing, ever, 
is quite as good as a salesman’s descrip- 
tion of it! 

“You see, Mr. Mooch, recently we’ve 
developed some new springs at the club, 
and it is imperative that we complete 
our roster immediately. You see, we 
sell this spring water, but are allowed by 
the state only so much water per mem- 
ber. So in order to place these member- 
ships with the least possible delay, the 
board of governors has canccled the reg- 
ular one-hundred-dollar initiation fee for 
life. They have also waived the dues for 
the next eighteen months. Thus you are 
absolutely nonassessable, nonliable, and 
you have nothing whatever to sign. The 
only way they ask you to coéperate is to 
take care of the legal transfer and regis- 
tration fee of twelve dollars and fifty 
cents. . . .” Sounds good, doesn’t it? 
What does it mean? It means ab- 
solutely nothing. You are given a 
membership card, you are a member 
of a club, but the club can close to- 
morrow. 


” 











**My assistant, who is not a salesman, 
but a chap that works with me at the 
club, will call on you personally, Mr. 
Mooch, as one of the fortunate gentle- 
men whose name has been sponsored. 

” Nuts! My assistant is a high- 
pressure professional salesman making 
four times as much as I. 

“He'll show you photographs of the 
club and a list of members... .” 
Where were the photographs taken? 
And what do the suckers who were 
hooked — bank presidents and lawyers 
— think of the club after they were 
hooked? 

We always worked around a man’s 
objections. If he asked who recom- 
mended him we had an answer ready. 
A good ’phone man “has all the an- 
swers.”’ If we called a man twice, owing 
to our haphazard system, we bluffed 
him into thinking he was wrong! In our 
racket the customer is never right. If the 
boys hit a tough customer who wouldn’t 
listen and beat them to the hang-up, 
they would copy the offender’s number 
and whenever in the course of the day 
they called a home in which the husband 
was out, they would tell the wife to have 
her husband call the offending gentle- 
man’s number. The poor guy’s *phone 
would often be ringing all day and far 
into the night. 

All in all, this racket might make in- 
teresting or even amusing reading, but 
it is a serious problem. It is an obnoxious 
public nuisance. We called most people 
twice, many four or five times. We 
called men from their business, from 





What the Dept. of Justice 
Thought About This 


“There is no question but what | 
there have been and are rackets 
carried on over the telephone 
which are not only fraudulent but 
very annoying to telephone sub- 
scribers. However, the Telephone 
Company’s comment is complete 
and to the point. Although the 
Telephone Company, because of 
reasons which it states, cannot take 
action, there are other avenues of 
redress available to any subscriber 
who is being annoyed or whom the 
telephone sales racketeers are at- 
tempting to bother. One is a 
complaint to their local police 
department and the other is 
to the Federal Communications 
Commission.” | 

Joseru J. Murpuy 











their meals, from their baths, from their 
gardens, and made them listen to us. 
We lied from the opening sentence to 
the last word. We left the seeds of dis- 
harmony in more than one home by our 
attitude toward frequently inquisitive 
wives. Perhaps we even wrecked homes. 
This telephone solicitation racket is a 
public nuisance, an insult to innocent 
people, a swindle —and it is legiti- 
mate. What can be done about it? 
First, the American Tel and Tel can 
outlaw it by refusing to allow their facili- 


ties to be used by a few to exploit and 
maltreat the majority of its decent cus- 
tomers. 

Second, the officials and police in any 
city can break up the racket by pro- 
hibitive license fees. 

The newspapers could do their part 
by giving this racket a little publicity 
when it hits town. The chambers of 
commerce can refuse memberships and 
recommendations to such organizations. 
(Of course the wise promoter gives the 
influential boys free cards!) 

Here is what finally shoved me out of 
it. 

I called a man and went through the 
whole spiel. He listened politely and 
then he said: “Mr. Slicker, one night 
about a year ago someone called me the 
same as you are calling me and gave me 
the same type of story. I bought a mem- 
bership and found that I had signed my 
life away. First my car was attached for a 
life membership and I had to pay a hun- 
dred dollars. Then I was bled for a lot at 
the club. Finally I found myself liable 
for periodical assessments. Before I got 
out of the deal it had cost me over a 
thousand dollars. Thank you for your 
offer, Mr. Slicker, but 
accept.” 

After being hooked like that the guy 
was polite. I broke down. So I was the 
first link in a chain that hooked men for 
over a thousand dollars! And for that I 
got two-fifty! 

May all telephone solicitation rack- 
ets be damned! 

I quit and went hungry. 


I just can’t 





sect? 


by New York? 


5. Who wrote: 


6. What were the Six Nations? 


founded Hamilton College? 





1. What New Hampshire general commanded 
Vermont troops on New York soil? 


2. What religious prophet migrated from Vermont 
to New York State, and founded a famous religious 


3. What New England State was formerly claimed 


4. What New England State gave the names of 
many of its towns to Otsego County, New York? 


7. What Connecticut missionary to the Indians 


ARE YOU AN EMPIRE STATE YANKEE? 


All Right— Prove It! 
BY JASON ALMUS RUSSELL 


York Tribune? 


12. Define: towpath, mackinaw, packet, low bridge. 


a. The Old New York Frontier? 13. Where is the Storm Country? 


b. Listen for a Lonesome Drum? 14. What is the highest mountain and the highest 
c. Leatherstocking Tales? 


lake in New York? 


15. And a question which New York Yankees argue 
with New Englanders - 
tween a griddlecake and a pancake?” 


See answers on page 38) 


8. What is the origin of the name 
9. What native of New Hampshire founded the Neu 


10. What New York battle is ranked as the decisive 
conflict of the American Revolution? 

11. What was the signal given in Albany and even- 
tually heard in Buffalo, which marked the entrance 
of water into the Erie Canal? 


New York? 


- ‘What is the difference be- 
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TRESPASSING 
By JoHN STARIE 

My neighbor owns a piece of land of mine — 
That is, the title deeds are in his name, 
And he pays all its taxes when the town 
Repairs the spring-washed roads or paints the fence 
Around the graveyard. Cows and frost displace 
The walls, and he, if anyone, must bend 
To lay the stones again. But every June 
Will see my claim, unknown to legal men. 
A sun-warmed rock has ancient grooves that fit 
My back. The grasses give their spice for me, 
And red-winged blackbirds bend my juniper. 
The purple grapevine in September holds 
My unearned increment; the goldenrod 
Proclaims a sympathy with silver then — 
(My neighbor holds hard views on gold and such.) 
And in the crooked maple there is fire 
That warms me more than pine logs two years old. 
My skiis in winter whisper harshly there 
On ghost grass when they break the crusted snow, 
And if I pause, I see with honest pride 
Two slender tracks alone have lined the slope. 
Yet I shall never post a warning sign; 
My neighbor needs this land for hungry cows. 


NEW ENGLAND CRADLE 
By JOHN SCHAFFNER 
There’s something not alive in this house. 
There’s something wanting. The dead are up about 
and asking, seems as though, when the East wind 
climbs up that rocky path and walks right in 
disregarding doors and winter windows. 


This is a barren house. These nights it’s needful 
of more than fires for warming: the family cradle 
is the woodbox now; the beds are single; 

the very cat curled by the hearth has been 
unsexed and has therefore no soul in its singing. 


Old Jasper walks these nights the blow comes 

up the water side, and what with the beaches booming 
and the empty pods at the glass outside and him 
haunting, there’s never peace. If it’s a child 

he hopes to see, he’ll have to go on looking. 

If there’s a story, it’s where the wood’s been piled. 


LOST WORLD 
By Jesse M. Dow in 


Throughout the thicket there are half-seen ruts 
Where oxcart wheels once grooved the forest loam, 
And here are basic walls whereon a home 

Stood cherished by ancestral butternuts; 

Along that knolltop, where a pine growth cuts 

The skyline with its dark and serrate dome, 

The late corn tasseled, and the buckwheat foam 
Was flung where now are transient mushroom huts. 


This clearing held content apart from greed, 
For willing earth gave rich return for toil; 
Man’s care was for the fundamental thing — 
He felt full blessed who gained but daily need. 
Oh, lost world sleeping in this fertile soil, 

God grant worn souls your rediscovering! 
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NORTHWARD HISTORY 
By Frances Frost 


When the water was free of ice they came with paddles: 
the Indians, hunger-skilled, from the North for salmon; 
the Massachusetts men for harsher winters, 

the arrow from ambush and the bitter corn. 


The cold Connecticut took the sound of sledges 

leaving the south, and the ring of the horses’ hooves 

struck the ice to light like the sparks from a stubborn flint 
until the packed white clouds on darker whiteness 

clogged the slowing hocks with heavy snow. 


Oxen pushed through the wilderness and brought 
steeples into the Coés Country, drifting 

chimney smoke to the dangerous hills, iron wedges 
and axes wounding the woods with gleaming blows. 


These were the toughened hemlock men: their speech 

was scant and clear, and they gave their mountain townships 
the names of the taverned towns they had left to the south. 
These were the hardy men, the cautious hunters 

rash in their courage, drivers of rustless ploughs. 


The taste of the air is strange in spring; it brings 

the reek of upturned earth, and the river changes 

with the smell of thaw-water out of the hills, and the shifting 
wind remembers together the South and the North. 


These were the men whose words were simple and few, 
who mended harness at night by the pitch-rank fire, 
whose knotty hands were gentle on calves and foals. 
The crescendo of snow-water flooding the runnels of hills 
woke them at midnight to a dream of wheat 


or to the shuddering dark and the savage yell 

and the feathered shaft with its blazing rosin speared 

to the pointed quartz and sped to the chinks of the walls, 
and the rush from horror to a hairless death. 


The air is sharp in the spring; the village steeples 
are homemade spikes to pierce the sky and bring 
an angel down to look on river-meadows 

and bless the seed-corn hung from woodshed rafters 
and the half-unwilling thawing of the heart. 


Two names these men took with them into hillsides: 

New Hampshire and Vermont. Two names they ate 

with their wheaten bread and drank with their sweet 
crushed apples: 

two names they nourish with their sturdy dust. 


The stones that bear the letters of their sons’ 
histories are tilted over sunken 

graves or are forgotten in the hills. 

The south-born men came north for harsher winters, 
the arrow from ambush and the bitter corn. 


The Connecticut widens its banks with mountain-water, 
it swells in the spring to East and West, but rushes 
fiercely southward smelling of melted snow 

and the opening earth and the hesitant grass and taking 
New Hampshire and Vermont to Massachusetts. 





Re: The Cockpit of the Nation 


W: FOUND Mr. Jones in the 


State Line Tavern, sitting at a table on 
the Connecticut side. He greeted us 
cordially but refused to move. “I will 
not enter R. Williams’s plantation 
again,” he said firmly. My friend looked 
in bewilderment at Ginn, Mifflin, and 
Brace’s star salesman and New Eng- 
land’s best analyst. After a few drinks, 
he asked: 

“What’s wrong with Rhode Island? 
When I saw you last month you were 
planning to have a big time in Provi- 
dence.” 

Mr. Jones’ gaunt frame twitched, 
and his hand trembled as he grasped 
his tumbler. 

“You see a broken man before you,” 
he said. “‘I spent two years in France 
with an outfit whose motto was Death 
to Cognac and M.P.’s, and came back 
with only a slight tremor in the left 
eyelid, but a month of Are Eye was all 
I could stand. Mind you,” he continued 
judiciously, “‘I do not dislike the cock- 
pit of the nation; in fact I have had 
many happy hours up and down it, but 
I am falling into the sere and yellow 
and can’t take it the way 1 could 
once.” 

“Tell us about Rhode Island,” urged 
my friend. “If it’s too bad I'll find a 
route around it.”’ 

A light hovered over Mr. Jones’ 
face; one much like that which softened 
the Ancient Mariner’s features when he 
spotted a fellow who looked like a good 
listener. 

“I suppose I should,” he admitted. 
“Little Rodie is often misunderstood, 
and even if she does disturb me, I don’t 
want to see her maligned too much.” 

“As one hits the Connecticut-Rhode 
Island Line,”’ began Mr. Jones, “a con- 
crete road wide enough for a battlefield 
tempts you, and a minute later a State 
Trooper pops out from behind a bush 
and you go to the local J.P. and cough 
up five dollars and listen to a talk on 
careful driving. That sort of thing al- 
ways jars a newcomer. He’s heard of 
the State’s unsettled habits and sup- 
poses he can go as fast as he pleases and 
damn the other fellow, who’s probably 
drunk too. Instead of that he finds him- 
self in the safest state in the Union. 

“So he limps along into Providence 
and gets another surprise. He can’t go 
more’n twenty-five miles an hour, but 
that’s fifteen more’n he wants to, for all 
he does for the rest of the day is go 


BY PEVERAL H. PEAKE 


“A heavy businesslike tome by an 
author without a sense of humor.” 
— F. W. R., Little Compton, R. I. 


round and round a monument. There 
are hills in the distance, but every time 
he tries to leave the Circle of the 
Damned, he sees One Way Street, Exit 
Only.” 

““Truer words was never spoke,” con- 
firmed a bar fly with a purple nose. 
“My own brother got took to the booby 
hatch for trying to get through Prov 
when he didn’t know how.” 

“Is he all right now?” 
friend solicitously. 

“Nope, he don’t dare go out the yard 
for fear he'll get on a one-way street 
headed wrong.” 

“A sad case,” said Mr. Jones, and 
continued: “‘Not only has Providence a 
street system that was designed by a 
labyrinth maker full of rum, but its 
political setup is another reason why 
people take bromides during the first 
year of their stay on the Seekonk. After 
all its talk about safety, you’d expect to 
find a quiet and serene government, but 
Rhode Island statesmen begin where the 
late Huey Long left off. 

“The boys with ideals won this last 
election, and I'll speak of that later, but 
generally the dark-bearded vox pops 
fill the Capitol. But that means that the 
real fun has just started. When the legis- 
lature opens, the rural Republicans 
take off their felt boots, get a hair cut, 
and come up to the big city for a lively 
session. And how they do it! One of 
their dull moments would be riot and 
revolution in Central America. A few 
years ago they tossed gas bomhs at each 
other, and then a gang of patriots stole 
the quorum and sneaked up into 
Massachusetts with it for a month or 
two. The local boys still talk about that 
year and hope they’ll live to see an- 
other.” 

“TI hear that things are going to be 
different now that the Republicans are 
in power,” suggested a hitchhiker who 
had just come in. 

“I’ve heard cynics say,” remarked 
Mr. Jones, “ that thedifferences aren’t too 
noticeable. However, I’d lay my money 
on the theory that for a few years Are 


asked 


my 


Eye is going to look like Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, and maybe act the same. 
Still I wouldn’t put it past darling 
little Cedric, or whatever his name was, 
to forget his velvet suit and curls if he 
heard a real good fight going on down 
an alley.” 

Mr. Jones stopped, ordered and 
drank another Hurricane Special, and 
consented to sing bass in a rendition of 
“The Deacon’s Bundling Party,” an 
event which happened right in Foster, 
Rm i. 

“And yet,” he continued, “the state 
of frenzy manages to keep its ears clean 
and its hair combed. Lots of docile 
commonwealths that haven’t had a 
brawl or scandal in years can’t show 
you half as good roads and parks and 
public buildings. Are Eye ought to be 
a bankrupt waste, but it isn’t, but don’t 
ask me why not. My guess is that the 
statesmen let their wives do the work 
while they plot and fight, but maybe 
the pixies and fairies or the Seven 
Dwarfs take a hand. Anyhow, the 
smallest and most vigorous state man- 
ages to stay civilized. 

“Take Providence for instance. After 
you get used to its queer ways, you can 
find a lot of things to see and hear in it. 
But just as you think you’ve found the 
home of culture, art and refinement, 
whang! and you’re on the wrong end of 
another of the famous Rhode Island 
jolts. If you lived in Hartford you 
could just quietly appreciate; that city 
can look and listen better’n any other 
its size, but Providence makes you 
enter into things and be up and at ’em 
every minute. You can sing off key in a 
chorus, or write a symphony, or carve 
soap, or paint the Fall of Rome, or act 
in East Lyme, or run a club commit- 
tee; nobody’ll care what you do, but 
you’ve got to be busy at some creative 
work that is a challenge . . . I quote,” 
concluded Mr. Jones and shuddered as 
he reached for a drink. 

“Tell us the story back of those 
words,” pleaded a shabby man in a 
corner with a bottle. A Phi Beta Kappa 
key shone among the egg spots on his 
vest, and he drew up his feet now and 
then to let something glide by on the 
floor. The bar fly said that he saw the 
snake, but the rest of us were skeptical. 
Mr. Jones shook his head. 

“It’s too recent. All I can say is that 
she was streamlined and yet a perfect 
36, but she was also an active spirit. 
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She said she was, and her actions 
proved her story.” 

The shabby man made comforting 
“Tch, Tch’s” with his tongue and upper 
plate and remarked sadly: 

“T know. I know. There was a bru- 
nette years ago. She organized classes 
to burn leather.” 

We drank silently to the two men, 
and then my friend asked: 

“Why does Providence act that way? 
I should think they’d like to rest now 
and then.” 

“Didn’t you ever notice a bantam 
rooster bustling around?” asked Mr. 
Jones. “Well, then, just imagine how 
he’d act if he were full of ideas about 
culture. He wouldn’t be like Ferdinand 
the bull and gaze and smell quietly; 
he’d organize his flock into clubs or 
sketching classes and make every hen 
have a hobby.” 

Mr. Jones accepted our applause. 

“Tt was a neat little effort,” he ad- 
mitted. “Clear, clean-cut and full of 
symbolic truth. And thus encouraged 
I'll go on and tell of other attractions 
that make Are Eye the Midway of the 
Nation. And Pawtucket is one of them. 
It used to be just a mill town where 
Providence politicians retired, but now 
it has added the Narragansett Race 
Track as a suburb, and even Curley of 
Boston raises his eyebrows. That gee- 
gee course is pure Rhode Island for you. 
Most of the time she acts like a gal that’s 
hep to the seamy side of life, but she 
has spells of wanting to hear about 
Prince Charming and little Orphan 
Annie. 

“There are other cities of interest 
north of Providence,” continued Mr. 
Jones. ‘Woonsocket has the political 
jitters most of the time, and the rest of 
the mill towns are on relief. But there’s 
a lot more to Rhode Island than cities, 
and forthwith we’ll look it over. 

“Dropping down the bay with the oil 
and garbage, we pass Warwick with 
averted eyes and come to Rocky Point 
and Oakland Beach. The Point is the 
White Collar Mecca; its shore dinners 
are worth the price, and if you are a 
philosopher you can look at the crowds 
and not lose your faith in democracies. 
The beach is the Playground of the 
Proletariat, and after ten minutes of it 
you’re giving three cheers for Margaret 
Sanger. 

“After that we pass some havens for 
commuters, boats and fishermen. It’s 
along here that you begin to see the 
Island at its favorite sport of being on 
what it calls water. One gang is crazy 
about motors, and the other puts its 
faith in sails and wind. Everything but 
a flat-bottomed rowboat is a yacht or 
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a Cup Defender, and if a man hires 
a boy to clean up his boat he talks in 


the club about his ‘crew.’ And every 
Sunday he sails to Bermuda and back, 
or so he says. But it’s all good clean fun, 
and no Islander ever calls the other 
fellow’s bluff, and that’s another proof 
that Rodie isn’t as tough as she acts. 

‘Narragansett Pier is another breed 
of cats, however. It’s full of people who 
can’t make Newport but can the Sun- 
day papers, so we’ll skip it and float on 
by some more nice colonies for the noble 
Middle Class. There’s nothing startling 
here, and only a Sinclair Lewis could 
find a story in those shores. After pas- 
sing a couple of ferries run by pirates, 
and a few lighthouses and islands, we 
round Point Judith and come to a lot 
more resorts that you can’t pronounce 
or tell apart. Then we strike Watch 
Hill. Newport is the Queen Mary of 
summer rookeries; Narragansett Pier 
the Wally Simpson, but the Hill is the 
Mrs. J. Humphrey Smith of any city. 
No soggy old families or international 
alliances for it, and the Pier’s gay chatter 
doesn’t go over either; what Watch Hill 
wants is the right attitude toward bonds, 
Kiwanis, Needle Guild, Junior League, 
bridge, and towels for the guest room. 
Some folks say W. H. is a trifle heavy, 
but it doesn’t care as long as it’s good 
solid American society at its best. 

“We don’t fit here, so we plunge in- 
land and find a college where ‘Betty 
Co-ed’ is still sung, and the boys are so 
full of pep that they serenade the girls 
and put a cow in the chapel belfry on 
May Day. It’s a nice, homey place that 
runs a temperature over every game 
and recognizes itself in the college life 
movies. Out in the wilds there are sup- 
posed to be a few old Yankee families 
still hiding, but no stranger ever catches 
sight of ’em; all he sees and hears is the 
tired city man. Every thicket and pine 
grove and swamp has some sort of 
shack or club where the worn-out 
leaders come to repair their arteries.” 

“Them places do need talking about,” 
agreed Ezra Holcomb, the bartender. 
‘I went down to one of ’em to re-cuper- 
ate onct, and when I come back I went 
to bed and slep’ three days, and never 
more’n turned over when a red and blue 
woodchuck come and sat on my pillow 
and gnashed his teeth at me.” 

*“A very characteristic experience,” 
confirmed Mr. Jones. ‘“‘When a tired 
Rhode Islander is tired, he does not act 
like other tired men; he fills a suitcase 
with bottles and goes to South County 
to rest with other equally exhausted 
friends. And the way they do it is the 
reason why there isn’t a wild animal 
left in those parts except sparrows and 





bluejays, and they’re notoriously hard- 
boiled. All the rest of our four-footed or 
feathered friends have been scared 
away.” 

*““That’s just what’s happened,” sighed 
the bar fly. “‘Just the other day a friend 
of mine was hunting down round Beach 
Pond, and he seen a bobcat sneaking 
through the bushes and trembling some- 
thing pitiful. This fellow didn’t have the 
heart to shoot the poor critter, but he 
did give a loud cheer and a hiccup for 
Senator Green, and that bobcat jumped 
thutty feet and vanished towards Con- 
necticut.” 

Mr. Jones bowed deeply, recovered 
his balance, and said: 

“Further words would clutter up the 
yard. Our friend has told the whole 
story of how the tired Rhode Islander 
relaxes and what he has done to the 
rural sections of his state. And with that 
off our minds we’ll give a look at the 
Eastern shore of Narragansett Bay.” 

“Let us not forget Block Island,” 
prompted the shabby scholar. 

“It is easily disposed of,” said Mr. 
Jones, “‘as the home of the swordfish, 
the favorite resort of nice old ladies, and 
the only part of the State where anyone 
yawns before midnight.” 

He acknowledged our applause and 
said that it did seem to be a snappy 
little sentence that proved that there 
was a whirl still left in Mehitabel. He 
now proposed to swim the estuary and 
glance at Newport. 

“On the surface all seems serene in 
the royal palace,” said Mr. Jones, “but 
it has its problems. For one thing, half 
the cottagers worry a lot for fear they 
aren’t as snooty as they should be, and 
all of ’em have to be on guard day and 
night to give the bum’s rush to anyone 
who tries to crash the gates. And be- 
sides that, some of the real old-timers 
know how the country looks up to them 
as the last real aristocrats, so they feel 
they have to do something to save the 
people who trust ’em. That’s why you 
hear of a blue-blood running for office 
now and then, and why the dowagers 
raise the old lorgnette when the Villain 
in the White House is mentioned. But 
they try to keep a firm grip on their 
emotions, and you seldom suspect that 
the royal brows are furrowed. 

“Just about as you decide that noth- 
ing ever happens in the City of Human 
Ice Cubes, three fights break out, and 
you know the navy is abroad. Then you 
get another surprise, and that makes the 
fiftieth you’ve been given since you 
struck the State. You’d expect that the 
nabobs would call the gendarmes and 
have the vulgar roisterers dumped in 

(Continued on page 32) 




















This Spruce Sawfly Menace 


“ce 

Laem and owners of 
estates for miles around gathered to 
marvel at the swarms of green larvae 
which covered everything in sight and 
lay in thick jelly-like masses beneath the 
trees. The constant shower of dead 
needles, droppings, and living insects 
sounded like heavy rain.” 

Thus was reported in September, 
1937, the sudden outbreak of the Euro- 
pean spruce sawfly on Mount Monad- 
nock in Southern New Hampshire. Last 
summer the infested area had spread to 
many times its original size, and will, in 
all probability, continue to spread. 

Just such unpredictable flare-ups from 
widely separated spots has marked the 
sawfly epidemic in the Northeastern 
United States (in Canada the infestation 
is more general), always with the tend- 
ency for these spots to increase in num- 
ber around the original outbreaks, to 
widen and deepen and gradually draw 
together. It is not a pleasant picture. 

Today the area over which the spruce 
sawfly is known to be distributed is close 
to 150,000 square miles, 25,000 of which 
are in this country. Yet not till 1929, on 
Mount Washington, had the _ insect 
been observed in the Northeast. (An 
isolated appearance is recorded in New 
Jersey some years previous.) Not till 
1930 was there a report of any marked 
infestation, and that was in the Gaspé 
Peninsula, hundreds of miles from Mount 
Washington. Three years later, how- 
ever, 4,000 square miles of Gaspé spruce 
was partially or completely defoliated, 
and in 1937 over 10,000 square miles 
with a seventy per cent loss of all spruce. 
The disaster continued there unchecked 
through 1938. In Maine at the present 
time there is not a stand of spruce but is 
to some degree infested, and the same is 
believed to be true of New Hampshire 
and Vermont. 

It is certain now that this sawfly is to 
be with us always in some numbers. 
New England’s problem is how to pre- 
vent severe outbreaks before all her 
spruce is killed. Though a hundred per 
cent loss is not probable, wholesale de- 
struction in the Gaspé warn of the possi- 
bility. New England has a quarter of a 
billion dollars at stake, but if, like the 
chestnut, the spruce were not to be re- 
newed here for years, no such figure 
could begin to tell the story. 

Just what is this European spruce 


BY B. M. RICE 


Here, for the first time, perhaps, is 

the full story on New England’s 

Spruce sawfly pest. Even now, as 

Nature sleeps, man prepares for 

battle this spring and summer against 

a deadly tree scourge — outnumbered 
a billion or so to one 





Spruce sawfly laying its eggs. The eggs are deposited 
singly in slits sawed in the needles once. Within a 
week, green, caterpillar-like larvae emerge and begin 


feeding on the needles. When full grown, about four- 


fifths of an inch long, they drop to the ground and spin 
cocoons in the moss. A few weeks later they issue as 
adult sawflies, and the life cycle recommences. Draw- 
ing by B. F. Thayer from photograph of U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology, New Haven, Ct. 


sawfly that has such unpredictable pow- 
ers of destruction? As its name implies, it 
is not a native American. Authorities 
agree now on that, and offer as proof 
the fact that there are no native para- 
sites here to attack it and that its ap- 
pearance is identical to a European 
species. 

The adult fly (almost always a female) 
is like a rather small bee or horsefly, a 
stout four-winged creature, black with 
yellow markings. Its business is simply 
to lay eggs in spruce needles. The busi- 
ness of the pale green, caterpillar-like 
larvae which emerge from these is to 
feed on the needles, always the old 
growth first. Feeding continues through- 
out the summer, sometimes through the 
first snowfall, for cold is no enemy. (In 
Europe this insect has been found within 
the Arctic Circle.) Feeding larvae can 
withstand temperatures as low as six- 
teen degrees Fahrenheit, and though 
eighteen degrees below zero would kill 
hibernating larvae, their cocoons are in 


the sheltered duff and moss at consider- 
ably higher temperatures. In summer 
when the thermometer soars around a 
hundred, the sawfly goes right on about 
its business. What are you going to do 
with an all-weather creature like that? 

Its general spread has been a com- 
paratively stealthy thing. It is not given 
to sky-darkening migrations. In the fly 
stage it may migrate in a casual, logy 
sort of way for a mile or two, partly wind 
directed. Extremely high winds can 
scatter it considerably farther, or floods 
carry it some distance. Accounts of 
wholesale distributions of this sort are 
few, however. 

In concentrated infestations its sheer 
numbers are an insurance against ex- 
termination. Although in such spots 
birds, rodents, and beetles may cause 
mortality as high as eighty per cent, the 
figure must reach ninety-nine per cent if 
the sawfly is to be held in check, an 
impossibility from this cause alone. 
Then the sawfly has a sure instinct for 
the preservation of species (and, inci- 
dentally, of its food supply). Except in 
the earlier stages of a heavy infestation, 
the majority of larvae lie dormant in 
their cocoons for a year or more, as long 
even as five years. The result is that the 
feeding on the trees is slower, but in the 
end no less certain to destroy them. A 
healthy spruce may withstand the loss 
of all its old needles, but when attacks 
begin on the new (and they will even- 
tually) it is doomed. 

To establish a normal balance be- 
tween the sawfly and the spruce, para- 
sites, originally imported from Europe, 
have been, and are being released. 
Canada has distributed hundreds of 
millions since 1931. In Maine after the 
outbreak there in 1935, and in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and New York 
in the last two years, a similar program 
has been followed. Right now at the new 
parasite laboratories in Augusta well 
over a hundred million parasites are 
ready for distribution next spring in our 
Northern New England States. In New 
Haven, at the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, work on the 
propagation of new species goes on. 
And this is important, for parasite con- 
trol of the sawfly is still in the experi- 
mental stage. Parasites have estab- 
lished themselves in the field, but ento- 
mologists warn against over-optimism. 
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EUROPEAN SPRUCE SAWFLY 


DISTRIBUTION ---- 1938 
HEAVY------ 
MEDIUM----- 
LIGHT------- 




















U.S. Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


Heavy infestation means total defoliation of old needles and half of new; Medium, some degree of defoliation 
noticeable; Light, larvae present but no noticeable defoliation 


The current infestations have gathered 
too much momentum to be checked. 
The hope is to offset the outbreaks of 
the future. 

To date the chief parasite raised has 


been the Microplectron because, while 
effective in the field, it is of all parasites 
—and there are some thirty species— 
the easiest and least expensive to handle 
in the laboratory. The first step in its 





Federal Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine 

Federal Forest Service of White Moun- 
tain National Forest 

Federal Forest Service of Green Moun- 
tain National Forest 

Maine Forest Service and State Ento- 
mologist’s Office 

New Hampshire Forest Service and 
State Entomologist’s Office 

Vermont Forest Service and State En- 
tomologist’s Office 

New York Forest Insect Pest Control 
Service 

Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests 

Society of American Foresters, New 
England Section 

Temple Mountain Ski Forest, Peter- 
borough, N. H. 

American Realty Company 

Brown Company 

Coe and Pingree Estate 

Deerfield Plywood Company 

Eastern Manufacturing Company 

Great Northern Paper Company 

Groveton Paper Company 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Company 





Agencies and individuals cooperating in the fight against the spruce sawfly: 


Maine Seaboard Paper Company 

New MHampshire-Vermont Lumber 
Company 

Penobscot Development Company 

Dr. Henry I. Baldwin, Fox Forest, 
Hillsboro, N. H. 

Dr. H. B. Pierson, 
Augusta, Maine 

Mr. L. W. Rathbun, Society for Pro- 
tection New Hampshire Forests, Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Mr. P. B. Dowden, Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Mr. R. C. Brown, Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Guy C. Hawkins, Deerfield Ply- 
wood Company, Wilmington, Vt. 
Mr. C. E, Behre, Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station, New Haven, 

Conn. 

Mr. J. J. deGryse, Chief of Forest Insect 
Investigations, Ottawa, Canada 

Dr. R. E. Balch, Forest Insect Investi- 
gations, Entomological Branch, Fred- 
ericton, N. B., Canada 

Rev. Edric A. Weld, Dublin, N. H. 

Hugh Gregg, Wilton, N. H. 


Forest Service, 
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propagation begins, however, in the 
infested spruce forests, where sound 
sawfly cocoons are gathered and sent 
to the Augusta laboratories. The last 
step is the redistribution in the forests 
of these same cocoons. From them will 
emerge, not sawflies, but tiny Mucro- 


plectron wasps the size of a pin head, 


which will promptly hunt up sawfly 
cocoons in which to lay their eggs. 

The life cycle of this parasite is very 
brief, and that is well. From the time it 
lays its eggs, to the hatching of the para- 
site maggots which gobble up the sawfly 
larva, to the emergence of the parasite 
wasps is a matter of only three weeks. 
Microplectron is here today and gone to- 
morrow, but its generations appear with 
the speed and regularity of poor rela- 
tions. It has four or five generations 
where the sawfly has one to three. Its 
ability to make one cocoon rear its 
score or more of children would shame 
the old lady who lived in a shoe, though 
this ganging up on one larva is really a 
weakness. If it could only arrange to lay 
one egg, say, in each of twenty cocoons 
— but you can’t have everything. 





H.1. Baldwin 
Spruce twig partially defoliated by feeding sawfly 
larvae 


Other methods of fighting the sawfly 
are not feasible on a large scale. Tree 
banding is laborious and at best a tem- 
porary stopgap. Spraying is effective but 
is not without cost and must be repeated 
at least once a year. Dusting by airplane 
or autogyro also involves expense and 
has not yet proved efficient. But spray- 
ing and dusting of ornamental spruce 
and small plantations may well be car- 
ried on. (As yet in New Hampshire, 

















The gathering of sawfly cocoons is the first step in 
the raising of parasites. Here field workers are shaking 
cocoons from the moss in which they have been col- 
lected, then screening them to remove dirt. The cleaned 
cocoons are taken to parasite laboratories 


and this may also be true in Vermont 
and Maine, the cost of the spraying 
must be borne by the owner alone.) 

The question remains of how to sal- 
vage large tracts of heavily infested 
spruce. No authorities recommend cut- 
ting at the first sign of infestation. But 
when defoliation has so far progressed 
that the trees are certain to die, they 
should be cut immediately if they are to 
be used for lumber. Generally speaking, 
pulpwood stands can be cut without 
serious loss from rot several years after 
death. In either case advice should be 
sought on the spot from foresters. 


in 7 

Dr. H.1. Baldwin 
L. W. Rathbun, Forester for the Society for the 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests (center fore- 
ground), assists in making a count of cocoons on 
Mount Monadnock. The count is taken over a 
measured area and determines the degree of sawfly 

infestation 


Mr. R. E. Balch, Canadian entomolo- 
gist and a leading authority on the saw- 
fly, advocates clean cutting of all spruce 
in heavily infested regions, since trees 
left standing are open to a doubly severe 
attack. On other control measures and 
salvage operations he has this to say: 
“If trees are cut shortly after the sawfly 
lays its eggs the larvae will not succeed 
in maturing and the number of flies in 
the next generation going from this area 
to uncut areas will be reduced. Cutting 
in spring and summer, therefore, will 
Worker in Forest Insect Laboratory in Augusta 
placing parasite wasp in vial with two sawfly cocoons. 
The wasp will lay twenty or more eggs in each cocoon. 
After twelve days the cocoons will be taken out, packed 
with sphagnum moss in small wire cages, 700 cocoons 
to a cage, and held dormant in cold storage until 
spring. They will then be shipped to infested areas for 

distribution 





have a considerable, though purely 
local, control value.””’ He recommends 
peeled wood operations wherever pos- 
sible to prevent the rotting of logs. 

The day may come (though it cannot 
be looked for soon) when no such ad- 
vice will be needed, when the sawfly will 
have been definitely put in its place. 
In the meantime so much remains to 
be learned about this pest that we can- 
not assume it will behave in every re- 
gion as it has in every other. The need 
for a permanent body of experienced 
workers who gather data by standard 
methods, conduct regular surveys of all 
spruce timber, and experiment with 
new control measures is obvious. 

It is equally obvious that among those 
most concerned in carrying out such a 
program the work has been intelligently 
done and there has been no lack of co- 
operation. The United States Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine has 
had the assistance of state forestry de- 





Guy C. Hawkins 


partments and independent forest organ- 
izations as well as lumber, pulp and 
paper companies. In the gathering of 
cocoons and the raising of funds a small 
portion of the public has been helpful. 
To the great majority of New England- 
ers, however, the sawfly is no more than 
hearsay (if it has been heard of at all), 
or a kind of seven days’ wonder. Its 
menace will be more widely understood 
when the last of the great spruce forests 
have disappeared from the now heavily 
infested regions of Canada, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and New York 
State. 

However, those who are alive to the 
threat of this unhappy conclusion are 
not taking it lying down. The damage 
already begun may not be halted 
and those who know do not expect it 
will be. Future damage, though, will be 
checked — just when and how success- 
fully time, ingenuity, and the parasites 
will tell. 











Waddington 


Waddington 
Prettiest: Madeleine and Irene Spencer of Brewer, Maine, aged 28, unmarried 
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Carleton Brown Maine Development Commission \ 
Came the longest distance: Jane and Betty Butler The shortest and the tallest: Mrs. Nora Foss of Danforth, 5 feet 11 inches; Mrs. Co-valedictorians of their in the I 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan. They spent the summer Laura Lane of Waterville, 5 feet 9 inches; Ida Moore of Norridgewock and Ada School last June were Pate and Jo. 


with the Lewis Whipples . . . grandparents Trefrey of Anson, both 4 feet 2 inches son, age I), Port Clyc 


the Cookson babies, Carol Ann and Clara Jane, born April 17, 1938 


Next-to-oldest holding youngest: Walter and Willis Hatch of Belfast, 83, and M A ] N EK H A S ) T q 


Waddington 


ey , ’ Last summer, at Lakewood, 167 pairs of twins registered at a twin party — the |] Dunda: 
rt} = first of its kind east of the Mississippi — and certainly the first in Maine. The general com- |] who at 
, mittee in charge consisted of J. Frank Goodrich, Director of the Boys’ Club in Waterville; jj whom 

tN Alton D. Blake, in charge of the banquet; the Farrow Brothers; Albion Blake, Treasurer |) of East 


of Waterville and President of the Waterville Chamber of Commerce; and Mayor Paul 


Most Alike: Mrs. Nina Joy of Sherman Mills, holding Jean Saulters of Madison, 
and Mrs. Nora Caldwell of Island Falls, holding Joan Saulters of Madison 


Maine Development Commission 





ldington Waddington 


Twin Cops, Charles F. Marks of Gardiner and John E. Marks of Rockland 


Carleton Brown Waterville Sentinel Carleton Brown 


in the Port Clyde High Oldest: Albert Pratt of Farmington and Adelbert Pratt of Strong, 86 years of age Fancy Skaters: Elaine and Cathleen McQuillan. A 
and Josephine Thomp- 


picture of them doing twin figures on the ice will be 
ort Clyde 


given away free at Farrow's Bookshop to any pair of 
twins who think that they can skate as well 


TWIN PARTY 


naps the |} Dundas. Story and pictures are by courtesy of Welton P. Farrow, Waterville bookseller, 
me p= | who arranged the party in honor of his twin brother, Harold, of ites Manitoba, 
terville; ) whom he had not seen in over 19 years. At the evening banquet, Elois an Elaine Roberts 
reasurer } of East Waterboro, 22-year-old twin descendants of Jenny Lind, entertained twins and 
ror Paul guests with songs from their own well-known radio programs 


Della Mae and Mary Lou Alley, 9 months old, of Belgrade 


| 

] 

ql Welton P. Farrow, who planned the party, and Harold J. Farrow, for whom the 
' party was planned 


isston ‘ Carleton Brown 
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ALONG NEW ENGLAND'S BOOK TRAILS 


‘i have skirmished a good deal 
with the English language in Connecticut. 
If you have any letters a hundred years old 
in your family, it is obvious that spelling 
was an individual matter. It depended on 
the state of one’s hearing, among other 
things, but finally on how one happened to 
feel at the moment — short or long! It was 
Noah of West Hartford who started it all. 
Webster’s blue “American Spelling Book” 
went through innumerable editions for a 
century. A school master of Guildford, Ed- 
ward O’Brien, doubtless was encouraged 
by the blue speller to print in 1798 his first 
“School Dictionary.” About 1804 John 
Eliot, another Guildford man, gathered as 
many as 8,000 words into an enlarged dic- 
tionary, but it was not until 1828 that Noah 
Webster issued his first “American Diction- 
ary of the English Language,” which has 
been the basis of American usage ever since. 
Connecticut has been crucial in the develop- 
ment of America’s language used so freely 
and so expertly now by the author popula- 
tion of the Nutmeg State. 

The compilers of the new Connecticut 


Connecticut is so thickly sown with contemporary 
authors that the Yankee’s literary map would be un- 
intelligible if they were each put in their home town or 
village. A selection has necessarily m made, on the 
agreeable basis that the writers mentioned have had an 
extraordinary interest for the bookseller-author of this 
series of articles on New England's Book Trails. No at- 
tempt has m made to cover the field. Should this 
series as seems very possible now, be eventually turned 
into a book, with more background material, Connecti- 
cut will, of course, shine forth with her full complement 
of authors, publishers and booksellers. 


V. Connecticut 
BY MARION E. DODD 


This is the fifth article in this 
splendid series on New England’s 
writers and publishers 


Guide (American Guide Series) have prac- 
tically ignored contemporary writers and 
have given only eight pages out of 593 to a 
literature section. In view of the fact that 
Connecticut's literary history 
tant, this seems rather too bad. ““The Hart- 
ford Wits,” Fitz-Greene Halleck, Jared 
Sparks, Bronson Alcott, Emma H. Willard, 
Lydia H. Sigourney, Edward Clarence 
Stedman, The Beechers, including Harriet, 
“Ik Marvel” (Donald G. Mitchell), “Mark 
Twain” (Samuel L. Clemens), Charles 
Dudley Warner and other old friends 
all hailed from this State of Connecticut 
firsts. 

The first type foundry in America was 
established in New Haven in 1769 byAbel 
Buell, who engraved the first American map. 
The first printer in Connecticut was Thomas 
Short of New London, who started his press 
there in the spring of 1709. The first tax- 
supported town library was organized at 
Salisbury in 1803. The first Fourdrinier pa- 
per-making machine in America was pro- 
duced by Phelps & Stafford of Windham. 


is so impor- 


The first American machine for making 
wood type was perfected by Edwin Allen of 
South Wyndham in 1852. 

My authority for these statements is the 
“Connecticut Guide,” edited by John B. 
Derby. As ex-Governor Cross says in his 
brief foreword, this factual treasure book “‘is 
a valuable contribution to Connecticut his- 
tory.” If used intelligently in the house or on 
the road, its various sections will illuminate 
the background of inevitable change which 
keeps pace with time. 

“Historic Connecticut,” by Marguerite 
Allis of New Haven, illustrated by Samuel 
Chamberlain’s very beautiful photographs 
and by many pen-and-ink sketches by the 
author, is a purely informal but authentic 
story of the oldest towns in the State. This 
book was first issued under the title of ““The 
Connecticut Trilogy,” in 1934, without the 
extraordinary photographs, which add so 
much to the reprint of this charming recon- 
struction of the past. It is full of grace, 
humor, and hard facts, little known episodes 
which swelled into history. The author, who 
has reconstructed the past so vividly, has 
lived her way back through the years, to 
weave so easily and naturally the stories of 
Connecticut’s towns. 

“They Found a Way” is a new, lively and 
authentic book on Connecticut’s restless 
people, by Iveagh H. Sterry and William H. 
Garrigus. And what a book! It is an incred- 
ibly luscious combination of Yankee Crudi- 
ties and Credulities. Whalers, pedlars, ex- 








Rachel Crothers — author of the cur- 
rent Stage Success “Susan and God” 














Dodd, Mead 


Phil Stong “an editor who will tell 

you calmly that a piece is lousy is a pearl 

beyond price.”’ He’s an all-year resident 

of Washington — sleeps with his win- 

dows open, though, revealing an Iowan 
background 











Emma Gelders Sterne of Wilton, neigh- 
bor of John Erskine, might sometime 
write an answer to the latter’s The Jn- 
fluence of Women and Its Cure, but we 
doubt if that would be for children 
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plorers, inventors, business men, famous 
men and women as varied as the hills and 
valleys, people its pages. In these careers, full 
of color and originality, lie the history and 
temper of the State today, which is surpris- 
ingly enough only 34.1 per cent Yankee. 
The authors admit freely that they have had 
fun in their collaboration. 

In 1865 the Atlantic Monthly said: ““Con- 
necticut is pleasant with wooded hills and a 
beautiful river; plenteous tobacco, and 
cheese; fruitful of merchants and mission- 
aries, peddlers, and single women — but 
there are no poets known to exist there . . . 
the brisk little democratic state has turned 
its brains upon its machinery . . . the en- 
terprising natives can turn out any article on 
which a profit can be made — except po- 
etry.” Interesting, isn’t it, that at the present 
moment, in 1939, poetry does not grow as 
prolifically as any of the other forms of 








Frank C. Dodd — “lover of a fast car 

and the open road. Third generation of 

Dodds in command of a great publishing 

house just reaching its hundredth year. 

Inveterate fisherman of manuscripts — 
and fish” 











writing in Connecticut? It harbors novelists, 
historians, dramatists, juvenile writers, es- 
sayists, artists, musicians, printers, econ- 
omists, galore. But where are the poets? 

Robert S. Hillyer now lives at Pomfret, 
but has had most of his career at Harvard as 
a teacher of English. Two years at Trinity 
College, Hartford, apparently brought about 
a happy collaboration with Odell Shepard, 
essayist and biographer, in editing certain 
texts. Hillyer has written several books of 
verse since 1917 which were collected in 
1933. My favorite is “A Letter to Robert 
Frost and Others,” published in 1937. The 
verse letter is a form of saying certain things 
impossible to express in plain statement, 
adopted through the centuries by authors 
pressed with the urge to communicate. Hill- 
yer’s is a very distinguished book and can 
be read and reread with delight. 
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Hon. Wilbur F. Cross — “‘the only sem- 

blance of tie between church and state in 

New England nowadays is the prayer 

opening the legislatures asking in vain 
for divine guidance” 








Thornton Wilder* of New Haven, in his 
rhythm of thought and expression, in his 
attitude toward people and reactions to life, 
is Connecticut’s poet by way of novels and 
plays. Born in Wisconsin, taken to China by 
his father at the age of eleven, sent to 
school at Chefoo, back to college in America, 
teacher at “‘Lawrenceville’ in Princeton, 
N. J., lecturer-at-large, he is now professor 

* There are two excellent impressions of Wilder, as a 
person, well worth reading, one in “‘Avocations’’ of 
December 1937 by Dorothy Ulrich, the other is in the 


“Saturday Review of Literature” of June 11, 1938, by 
Ross Parmenter. 








Doubleday 


William McFee probably knows as 

much about the life of men and ships at 

sea as anyone living today. His home is 

in Westport and he isn’t too keen 
about interruptions 














of English at the University of Chicago. He 
has walked through Provence, Central Italy, 
the Austrian, Bavarian and Italian Alps, 
He has lived in the Orient, England, Rome, 
Paris, New Haven and Chicago. This im- 
pact of knowledge of other nations has af- 
fected his whole approach to life. Wilder is 
unfailingly sympathetic and sensitive, origi- 
nal and constructive. 

His first novel, “The Cabala,” published 
in 1926, was a new experiment in form. It 
was a series of short sketches connected by a 
common cast of characters where “individ- 
ual lives were manifest as part of a strange 
and intricate social design.” “The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey” followed in 1928, and was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize. Booksellers and 
publishers still do not know how that book 
made its way so swiftly to its large public, or 
why it became a “best seller.” It is, of 
course, an outstanding novel, but it is so 








Macmillan 


Miriam Beard Vagts — daughter of the 

eminent Charles and Mary Beard of 

New Milford — is carrying on the fam- 

ily literary tradition of unravelling with 

ease our world’s knottiest problems. 
Lives in Gaylordsville 











stripped of persiflage and “side,” so intense 
in its implications that it would not seem to 
be meant for the multitude. The lovely 
“Woman of Andros,” published in 1930, is 
evidence that Wilder is essentially a poet in 
his powers of condensation. Dorothy Ulrich 
says, ““A poet might easily envy the profound 
and fearful rhythm in which many passages 
are written... it is a revelation of the 
human spirit.” ““Heaven’s My Destination” 
was the direct cause of a remark continually 
heard wherever books were discussed: 
“What do you think it means?”’ The comic- 
nuisance qualities of the 100 per cent Amer- 
ican, George Brush, get on the nerves to 
such an extent that you simply can’t ride in 
the same car with him! The trouble with this 
tragi-comedy is that Brush is all too credible 
up to a certain point. Wilder swallowed the re- 
ception of this much-discussed book with 
final indifference — and turned to plays. 

















While at Yale, he wrote a series of short 
plays, published under the title “The Angel 
that Troubled the Waters,” in 1928. “The 
Long Christmas Dinner and Other Plays 
in One Act” appeared in 1932. Translation 
and adaptation of André Abey’s “Le Viol 
de Lucréce” recently was produced at “Lu- 
crece,” with Katherine Cornell in the lead- 
ing réle. He helped to film his “Bridge of 
San Luis Rey” at Hollywood, and worked 
on the script of Tolstoy’s “Resurrection” 
(film version “We Live Again’). “Our 
Town,” Wilder’s first full-length play to be 
produced on Broadway, concerns the every- 
day life of a New Hampshire village. “This 
is the way we were, in our growing-up and 
in our marrying and in our doctoring and in 
eur living and in our dying,” says the Stage 
Manager in the play. It isan easy play toread 
and, to know Thornton Wilder as he is to- 








Gueldre-Macmillan 


Stuart Chase was born in Somersworth, 

N. H., but now lives in Georgetown, 

Conn. Likes to chop wood even though 
he does espouse Conservation 











day, it is essential to either read or see it. He 
is one of half a dozen authors writing today 
who have a compassionate, sane and clear 
understanding of the attitude that is most 
likely to bring about harmony among the 
conflicts brewing in billions of little pools of 
self-interest throughout the world. At the 
age of forty-two he is not writing to express 
himself and himself alone. 

Connecticut has two other famous play- 
wrights. Percival Wilde of Sharon shines as 
a contemporary master of the one-act play. 
Rachel Crothers of Redding is the author of 
twenty or more plays, most of which have 
been produced on Broadway to the delight 
of enthusiastic audiences of Crothers fans. 
Wilde was influential in rescuing the one- 
act play from the vaudeville boards where, 
before the war, it was sandwiched between 
“coon shouter” acts and trained seals! It 
seems that Wilde was a precocious child, 
was expelled from every school he attended 
but, nevertheless, graduated from Colum- 
bia at 19. He expelled himself from the 
banking business after four years and chose 








Ossip Garber — Scribner 


James Truslow Adams — pioneer of 

popular American history — lives in 

Southport. If you’ve always wanted to 

see what an American “Secret Service” 

man looked like, here’s one. He served 

as one in the war and later at the Peace 
Conference 











writing as his career. His first short story in 
1911 brought so many requests for dra- 
matic rights that he himself dramatized it 
as a one-act play. It ran four years in vaude- 
ville, where Mr. Wilde gained an intimate 
knowledge of audience psychology and solid 
grounding in technique. Having sucked this 
experience dry, he again expelled himself, 
and found a ready market in the lusty Little 
Theater movement. His plays have been so 
popular that several have been produced 
by more than a hundred organizations, all 








Dutton 


Van Wyck Brooks of Westport — out- 
standing critic, and author of The Flow- 
ering of New England 











over the world, in a single month. He has 
published more than fifteen volumes of 
plays. It is always interesting to know how 
and when authors work. Wilde rises at 11:30, 
has his day of pleasure and exercise. At mid- 
night he settles down to work and often con- 
tinues until sunrise. 

Rachel Crothers is a playwright who also 
directs the production of her own plays. 
Consequently there is a Crothers’ mood 
when you go through the doors of the the- 
ater. You know that your attention will be 
complete, that you will be thoroughly 
amused and interested in some set of cir- 
cumstances that is universal, composing a 
problem never far removed from common 
experience. You just settle down for a thor- 
oughly enjoyable evening. Among Miss 
Crothers’ best known and most popular plays 
are: ““A Man’s World,” “Mother Carey’s 
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Odell Shepard — Professor of English, 
Trinity College — a true gentleman and 
scholar 











Chickens,” “39 East,” “Nice People,” “‘Ex- 
pressing Willie” and “When Ladies Meet.” 
“Susan and God” was produced in 1937 and, 
the last I knew, was still on Broadway with 
Gertrude Lawrence in the leading réle. 
John Taylor Arms, one of America’s fore- 
most etchers, and his wife, Dorothy Noyes 
Arms of Fairfield, are partners in several 
artistic ventures. “Churches of France’’ and 
**Hill Towns and Cities of Northern Italy” 
were both published in limited editions at 
$100 each. These gorgeous drawings, etch- 
ings and acuatints by Mr. Arms done on the 
spot, with an exceptionally vivid descrip- 
tive text of each subject by Mrs. Arms, are 
among the great artistic book achievements 
of our period. Fortunately they are now 
available in phenomenally cheap editions. 
Well, the reflection of the world through the 
mind and eyes of John Taylor Arms is con- 
structive in its significance. Here is a man 
with whom it would be fun to discuss a 
thousand things. Such a discussion would 
undoubtedly highlight undiscovered essen- 
tials and accentuate by sure curves sources of 
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New Haven 
Yale University Press 
Carl P. Rollins 


New CANAAN 
Frank C. Dodd (Dodd Mead & Co.) 


LyME 
Curtice Hitchcock (Reynal & Hitch- 
cock) 


RIVERSIDE 
Alfred Harcourt (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co.) 


The University Presses of the country 
have made great strides toward marketing 
their rather special product. Thesis and 
learned volumes have, fortunately for all 
concerned, been interspersed with delight- 
ful essays, readable biographies, commen- 
taries on public affairs. The Yale Univer- 
sity Press has had a share in supplying 
serious books for the general reader, as well 
as being the channel of learned studies. The 
Yale Press, thanks to its typographical 
genius Carl Rollins, has definitely raised 
the standard of the artistic format of books 
in the United States. For his triumphs in 
book making, book planning and typogra- 
phy he has received the highest award of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 
He has been printer since 1901, and 
printer to the Yale University Press since 
1920. Rollins once had a private press of 
his own at Montague, Mass., where he 
could be as experimental as he pleased 
with his Caslon types. He and his wife oc- 
casionally issue books now, when they feel 
like it, from the artistic little press room in 
their New Haven home. 

Carl Rollins is a socialist and likes 
Thoreau’s “On the Duty of Civil Disobe- 
dience,” which he republished, with the 
imprint: “At the Sign of the Chorobates,” 
in 1928. It is a beautiful example of his 
exquisite taste and originality in book de- 
sign. Rollins is also fond of fruits of the 
vine, enjoyed (or is it still in the present 
tense?) dabbling in grapes, casks, vats and 
kegs in the drab era of Volstead prohibi- 
tions. By purchasing at great cost his 
“Wine Making for the Amateur” by R. 
Selden Rose, with the imprint: “Printed 
for members of The Bacchus Club,” 
1930, I automatically became a member 
of “The Bacchus Club,” but there has 
been a great silence for nine years. It looks 
as if the surreptitious point of such a group 
had been ruined by the rapid action of the 
states in codéperation with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Rollins is articulate in his con- 
tributions to “The Saturday Review of 
Literature,’ in whose columns he evalu- 
ates the private press books and limited 
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Carl Purinton Rollins 


editions of various publishers. His judg- 
ment and his point of view is unfailingly 
interesting, because it is usually con- 
structive. 

Three prominent New York publishers 
make their homes in Connecticut: Frank 
C. Dodd (Dodd, Mead & Co.) of New 
Canaan, Alfred Harcourt of Riverside 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.), and Curtice 
Hitchcock (Reynal & Hitchcock) of 
Lyme. Frank Dodd, President of Dodd, 
Mead & Co., is the third generation to 
guide the destinies of one of America’s 
oldest publishers, about to celebrate their 
hundredth anniversary. Edward H. Dodd, 
also the third generation, is Chairman of 
the Board, and lives in Washington, Conn. 
Frank Dodd is an enthusiastic fisherman, 
and casts for manuscripts and authors as 
expertly as trout or bass. He landed no 
less a fish than George Bernard Shaw 
some years ago, teeth well developed, but 
unused! His initiative made possible the 
great “International Encyclopedia of 
Music and Musicians,” just published, a 
definite landmark in the literature of 
music. It collects into one large volume 
the latest authentic information on all 
phases of music, and is one of the great 
publishing triumphs of 1938. This book 
should not be confused with several other 
music encyclopedias on the market this 
year, which are not to be compared in 
scope or authority. 

It might be of interest to the readers of 
YANKEE to know that Frank C. Dodd’s 
and Edward H. Dodd’s and my common 
ancestor, Daniel Dod, settled in Branford, 
Conn., in 1646. 

Alfred Harcourt, one of the geniuses in 


the publishing trade, was with Henry 
Holt & Co. for fifteen years. He resignedin | 
1919 to form his own company, and hada_ | 
meteoric success from the moment his first 
books reached the booksellers. One of his 
early whirlwind best sellers was Keynes’ 
“Economic Consequences of the Peace,” 
issued after the World War. This English 
book was bought by cable sight unseen 
and, even though technical, was pur- 
chased in the thousands by a worried gen- 
eration. One of the secrets of Alfred 
Harcourt’s success is his ability to present 
serious books to the public in terms of a 
best seller. His “list” is one of the least 
cluttered that a bookseller has to con- 
template; it bristles with interest for us all. 

Curtice Hitchcock of Lyme started life 
as a school teacher in Illinois, then came 
East and was a reporter on the New York 
Times. He left journalism to go into the 
army for the duration of the war, then 
taught Economics at the University of 
Chicago. In 1924 he went to the Macmil- 
lan Co. to be assistant to the president, 
George Brett, and became vice-president 
of the company; transferred to editorial 
work in the Century Co. for one and a half 
years, then joined Eugene Reynal, in 
1934, to start one of the fastest moving 
young publishing firms to appear on the 
publishing horizon for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Reynal & Hitchcock joined forces 
some years ago with the John Day Co., 
publishers of Pearl Buck’s books, but this 
association is just being dissolved in 1939. 
They have fostered the cheap reprint of 
expensive books after the original cost was 
covered, and handle this end of their busi- 
ness in a large way through a department 
called “Blue Ribbon Books.” 

The huge stock of the reprint firm of 
A. L. Burt & Co. was taken over last year 
by Reynal & Hitchcock, and over a mil- 
lion books were absorbed and dispensed 
through their efficient business machinery. 
Their most noteworthy publishing ven- 
ture was the publication this fall of “The 
Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci,” edited 
by MacCurdy and illustrated gorgeously 
by Leonardo himself. The set is in two 
magnificently made volumes, in a limited 
edition. This spring their high spot is 
“Wind, Sand and the Stars,” by that re- 
markable French aviator Antoine de 
Saint Exupéry, who wrote “Night Flight,” 
comparable with Anne Lindbergh’s two 
books and Byrd’s “Alone.” 

Hitchcock likes cod fishing, tennis and 
chess; he was quite definite about these 
sports, but the really important things in 
his life are his wife and two beautiful 
children and his home at Lyme. 








serenity. Arms has written a “Handbook of 
Print Making and Print Makers” for the gen- 
eral reader and amateur print collector. We 
have needed such a book for years, because 
the interest in the graphic arts had been 
steadily mounting. The intelligent layman 
can now turn to this compact and simple 
book, expertly illustrated, with the cer- 
tainty that he can learn how to distinguish 
a Dry-point from a Line engraving and a 
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Mezzotint from a Lithograph. Also it will 
enable him to locate any print maker of note 
of any country or epoch. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arms are joint authors of a 
fine book on “Design in Flower Arrange- 
ment.” Arms has lectured for several years 
to garden clubs about his theories in the 
decorative field of flowers. If you are con- 
fused by Japanese simplicity or the composi- 
tion and color theories of the English Mrs. 


Spry (in America last year), get yourself 
together by reading the Arms book, which 
ought to be at hand in your shelves for more 
than one reason. 

Dorothy Noyes Arms, who has the artist’s 
appraising eye and delicate sense of values, 
wrote a delightful book last fall, “Fishing 
Memories,” illustrated not by her husband, 
but by Schaldach, an ardent angler as well 
as the fish’s own artist. 

















Deems Taylor of Stamford, composer, 
writer, and popular commentator on music 
in radio programs, switched from editorial 
work in 1921 to music criticism and com- 
position. He is a man of one book. As 
Durant set up a sign at the crossroads of 
philosophy, and H. G. Wells at the four cor- 
ners of history, so Deems Taylor by this 
book marked an important change in the 
professional attitude toward music criti- 
cism. Twenty-three years ago, books on 
music were not readable for the general 
reader. I know, because in 1916 we tried to 
set up a shelf of readable books on music in 
The Hampshire Bookshop, and were shocked 
to find such a dearth. 

From 1908 to 1911 Taylor studied music 
with Oscar Coon in New York. After col- 
lege he was a member of the editorial staff 
of Nelson’s Encyclopedia, The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, assistant editor of the Western 
Electric News, assistant Sunday editor of the 
New York Tribune, Tribune correspondent in 
France during the war, associate editor of 
Colliers for two years, and then fell into his 
stride as musical critic of the New York 
World, and editor of “Musical America.” 
Since 1936 he has been consultant on music 
for the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
commentator for the Philharmonic Society 
of New York on their weekly concert broad- 
casts. His first musical composition won an 
orchestral prize in 1910, and at intervals 
ever since he has published in forms original 
and various, much lovely music. 

His opera, “The King’s Henchman” 
(‘book’ written by Edna St. Vincent Millay) 
caused a great stir in musical circles, for 
American operas are as scarce as hen’s 
teeth! Commissioned by the Metropolitan 
Opera House to write the score, he later ar- 
ranged to do another opera, “Peter Ibbet- 
son” (‘book’ by Paul Leicester Ford), with 
the same backing. With great versatility, 
he has translated many songs from foreign 
languages and done a thousand other 
things. ““Of Men and Music,” his one book, 
will always give the essence of Deems Tay- 
lor, for the secret of his enormous success is 
the fact that fresh air, light and clarity have 
exorcised the stuffiness of a cult. The jargon 
used in the old symphony programs in New 
England, New York and the Middle West 
was, and is still sometimes, stupid and 
meaningless. A special phraseology seemed 
to corrode the crisp, precise and metallic 
judgment of professional listeners called 
music critics. It was as if the writers about 
music enjoyed thinking that ordinary words, 
in their correct and specific meaning, would 
not convey final authority and judgment. 

Sigmund Spaeth of Westport has been in 
musical solution practically all his life. He 
started his musical career as literary editor 
of G. Schirmer & Co., music publishers. He 
was music editor of the old Life in 1913 (no 
relation to the present photographic weekly), 
did editorial work on the New York Times 
and Boston Transcript, did some practical 
organizing and directing of community 
music, and has been music critic for two or 
three magazines such as Esquire and the 
Literary Digest. Scholar and practical man, 


with a fine sense of humor, Spaeth has put 
his wide experience and study into many 
books, all worth while and all for the un- 
initiated as well as for the amateur. The fol- 
lowing are pleasantly historical and informa- 
tive: ““Milton’s Knowledge of Music,” 1914; 
“The Common of Music,” 1924; 
“The Art of Enjoying Music,”’ 1933; “Great 
Symphonies,” 1936, and “Stories Behind 
the World’s Great Music.” His popular and 
humorous anthologies of old songs, as indica- 
tive of the Victorian and other periods, are 
rollicking fun, “Read ’em and Weep, the 
Songs You Forgot to Remember,” 1926; 
“Weep Some More, My Lady,” 1927; 
“Home Song Book, Sing a Song of Con- 
tracts,” 1931, and many others. Spaeth has 
written guide books to 


Sense 


various operas, 
librettos, and is a contributor to magazines. 
If that isn’t a full life, what is? 

Eva Le Gallienne of Westport, who has 
made such a large contribution to the 


theater of our day as actress-producer- 
author-adapter, in 1934 wrote her auto- 
biography, “At 33.” The book is a cross 
section of the theatrical world of her time 
and therefore important in the world of 
drama. 

Connecticut’s children ought to put up all 
the flags to celebrate the fact that magic 
comes from the pens of six Connecticut 
authors who among the best loved 
writers for boys and girls in the United 
States. They are Lois Lenski of Harwinton, 
Emma Gelders Sterne of Wilton, Robert 
Lawson and Henry B. Lent of Westport, 
Alice J. Walker of New Haven, and Phil 
Stong of Washington. 

Governor of the State for four terms, Wil- 
bur L. Cross, for thirty-six years teacher of 
English at Yale, has employed his beautiful 
and distinctive prose in proclamations and 
state papers, much in demand by those who 


are 


(Continued on page 37) 





New Lonpon 
The Bookshop, 
Church St. 
Connecticut College Bookshop 


Inc., Meridian & 


New Haven 
Yale Co-Operative Co., 300 York St. 
Eugene F. Clark Bookshop 
Edward P. Judd Co. 


STAMFORD 
Stamford Bookstore, 15 Atlantic St. 


HARTFORD 
Brentano’s, 27 Lewis St. 


| FARMINGTON 
Farmington Bookshop 


HARTFORD 
Witkower’s, 77 Asylum St. 


West Hartrorp 
The Case Book Shop, 16 LaSalle Road 


WATERBURY 
Mercy Boyd’s Bookshop 
GREENWICH 
Greenwich Book Shop 
Books at Miss Ewing’s 


MIDDLETOWN 
Morgan’s, Inc. 


New Brirain 
Beacon Book & Gift Shop 


| We still claim Edwin Valentine Mitchell 
of West Hartford as a bookseller, for 
though he turned author in 1935, for fif- 
teen years he had one of the best book- 
shops in New England on Lewis Street, 
Hartford, which was sold to Brentano’s 
and is now operated by them. The savor 
and flavor of the old house in Lewis Street 
and the personality of Mitchell add to 
Hartford’s claims to fame in its precious 
literary annals. His Bookshop showed 
what wide acquaintance with books, a 
sense of antiquarianism, a desire to share 
book treasures with the public can do, 
when combined with imagination and a 
flair for business. Edwin Mitchell did 
| some publishing, too, harking back to 
| the time when the bookseller and the 
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Elsie R. Noyes 


publishers were two fellows under one 
coat. The story of Edwin Mitchell’s book- 
shop is told in “Morocco Bound: Adrift 
Among Books,”’ and his prefatory quota- 
tion from Horace Walpole is eminently 
suited to our tribe: ““The manoeuvres of 
bookselling are now equal in number to 
the stratagems of war !”’ 

As an author Mitchell has wandered in 
antiquarian circles. “The Horse and 
Buggy Age in New England,” “American 
Village,” “Concerning Beards,” are all 
collected short sketches of everything 
from smithies to barber shops to horses to 
inns and taverns and tap rooms. He has 
also written “The Doctor in Court” and 
“Hospitals and the Law,” which is evi- 
dence that sometime he intended to be a 
lawyer. This spring his new book “Maine 
Summer” will be issued, all about the 
inns and taverns of the Maine Coast, its 
islands and dwindled business of ship- 
building and many suddenly upturned 
facts which have long since sunk under the 
weight of contemporary life. 
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C canal 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


COMPANY 


— oo 


“~ 
ENGRAVERS 


218 North Main Street 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


L 


BUSINESS 


Are you interested in obtaining information and items 
relating to your family history that is on record in 
Boston? We will copy any a or genealogical 
items you art at reaso 

BINSON "NEWS. ‘SERVICE 
15 oo Place, B Mass. 
MAPLE SYRUP AND SPREAD 
In Pottery Jugs and Jars 

















at 
The House of Maple Sugar 
West Rupert Vermont 
The New London Florist and Nursery 
Perennials, Landscaping Evergreens, Cut Flowers, 


Ss . 
Bulbs-.of-All Kinds. Pottery Gifts from Holland, 





Germany, Italy, England and America. Member 
F. T. D. S. New London, New Hampshire. Tel. 77-2. 
SEND $5.00 ag T= YANKEE PACKAGE! @ ibs. 
“Mompeller"’ All Pork sage mildly seasoned; 1% Ib. 
tin Pure Maple Cream; 2 fbs. ogy Cured Cob’ Smoked 
Bacon; 1 t. Grade A nd Bo le Syrup; 1 Ib. Jar Gover _. | 
hipped bi. Write > 
jet’ ot Vermont Products, Dept. 21. COLBURN & 


FALCON, “Montpelier. "Vermont. 





RESORTS 


SOUTHWARD INN AND BARN 
Orleans (Cape Cod) Mass. 

Luncheons, Teas, Dinners, Rooms with Bath 
Open all year. Rates, American Plan, “ 00 and up 
Coektail bar and Lounge. ‘elephone 100 
The HOTEL WELDON (fireproof) in see 
Massachusetts makes a delightful stopping place at 
the start of the Mohawk Trail. Famous for its Sunday 
dinners (from $1.25). Unsurpassed skiing. Rooms, $2 

up. Write for booklet. J. Tennyson Seller, Mgr. 
GREEN SHADOWS 
A New England farmhouse at Hamburg, Conn. 
ear Old Lyme 
Comfortable steam heated rooms. Good food — real 
homemade bread and pastry. Reasonable rates. 
Open year ‘round 
VERMONT HIGHLAND HOMESTEADS 
Long range views. Miles of shaded bridle trails 
Brooks, Hunting, four near-by Golf Courses 


Lawrence & Wheeler Real Estate Corp. 
Springfield, Vermont 


SKYFIELDS WINTER LODGE 
Eat and Sleep where you SKI. Top Bridgewater 
Hill, N. H. Reasonable rates. Home cooking. No 
liquors. Address: “‘Skyfields,"’ Plymouth, N. H. R.F.D. 
No. 2. 
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Re: The Cockpst of the Nation 


(Continued from page 20) 





the Bay, but instead of that they smile 
tolerantly when the admirals and gobs 
get kittenish. After a while you conclude 
that you sort of misjudged Queen 
Mary; she has her moments of being 
something like red-headed Bess when a 
court bad boy told her one that was too 
snappy for the maids of honor.” 

“Up north of Newport,” continued 
Mr. Jones, ‘there’s a lot of quiet cottage 
life and still more yachting in boats that 
wouldn’t be yachts anywhere else, but 
the Providence tycoons are the real ex- 
hibit. All along the East shore of the 
Bay and over to the Massachusetts line, 
the princes and princesses of industry 
and their royal scions put on a show that 
breaks all records for never changing 
scenery or lines. All summer and fall 
they sit on the porches and drink cock- 
tails, play bridge, and damn the Villain 
in the White House. In the winter and 
spring they go inside and do the same. 

“There is a Hunt Club just over the 
line in Massachusetts, but the last 
native fox was killed in 1858, and the 
two that were imported a few years ago 
turned on the hounds and chased ’em 
home. Since then the hunters just get 
dressed up, drink a hunt breakfast, and 
ride a few miles shouting ‘Tallyho!’ at 
the red squirrels . . . then they canter 
back and have a cocktail, a rubber of 
bridge, and a few more cracks at F.D. 
og 

My friend remarked that he should 
think the Rhode Island nobility would 
like to tear around a bit. He remem- 
bered one Detroit millionaire and the 
things that happened when he was out 
in the country for a rest. 

“It’s all a matter of tradition,” ex- 
plained Mr. Jones. “The East Shore 
barons might like to kick up their 
heels a little, but back in 1800 their 
great-grandparents sipped a hot toddy, 
played a hand of euchre, and damned 
the administration, and a man doesn’t 
want to be a radical and change his 
habits every century.” 

After that sentence Mr. Jones sighed 
wearily and yet with that inner satis- 
faction that comes from accomplishing 
a hard task. 

“Now you know Rhode Island,” he 
said. “‘She’s a place of strange fancies 
and moods; she’s the political jitterbug 
of the Union; she’s the best fighter and 
gambler and the most strenuous high- 


brow; she’s the first name in the society 
columns and on the police blotter; she’s 
all those things; and anything else you 
want to think of she’s in the forefront of. 
You’d better avoid her if you want 
peace and quiet, but at the same time 
I’ve seen worse places.” 

Mr. Jones gazed wistfully at the 
State line painted on the tavern floor; 
then he shook his head and declared: 

“But I’m not coming back. I aged 
five years last month, and I know when 
I’m licked. [’m going to hie me to a 
nice quiet corner of Connecticut and 
forget that I ever knew my little black- 
eyed gipsy.” 

“You'll never forget her,” asserted 
Ezra Holcomb. “As you say, Rodie 
ain’t restful, and what’s more I'll admit 
she ain’t the kind you’d take home and 
show the folks, but I’ve never seen a 
better playmate when a fellow was 
feeling his oats and wondering if there 
was one more toot left in the old car- 
cass.” 

As the bar fly and the shabby scholar 
took up the theme and told of happy 
moments in Rhode Island, Mr. Jones’ 
weary eyes began to brighten. At last he 
took a tentative step toward us. 

“*Ezra’s right,”’ said the bar fly. ““Rodie 
ain’t no gun moll; she’s, she’s,” and the 
honest fellow sought for the mot juste. 
He found it, and his face lighted with 
joy as he concluded: ‘“‘She’s the Carole 
Lombard of these here states. Come on 
over and drink to her.” - 

Mr. Jones hesitated; then he said: 

“Pll do it. I feel forgivin’ t’night. 
Sometimes I don’t. Sometimes I feel 
full o’ stern justice, but not tnight; 
tnight I’m a friend of ev’ry b’dy an’ 
want t’ be merciful an’ big-hearted.” 

He now came up to the State line and 
very carefully placed a chair close to it; 
then he asked the bar fly to do the same 
on his side. After all was ready, Mr. 
Jones mounted the Connecticut chair 
and stepped high over the boundary. 
He could just make it, and he said he 
was glad that his legs were long. After 
he was safe in Rhode Island and had 
brushed off his clothes, he felt his pulse. 

**Just as I thought; gone up ten beats 
already,” he stated. “But who cares?” 

When the State Troopers broke in, 
Mr. Jones was reciting the third canto 
of that grand old Rhode Island epic, 
“The Hired Man and the Widow.” 














Beginning with last month’s issue, Yankee (under an arrangement with Frederick E. Atwood, publisher of 
Leisure) is fulfilling the subscriptions of the latter magazine. It is our intention to have for Leiswure’s readers 
here, and in other parts of Yankee, just as much as possible of the kindly, wholesome viewpoint which Mr. 
Atwood has maintained in his publication these many years. 

It is our hope that Yankee subscribers will enjoy Leiswre’s contributions . . . enabling us not only to give 
you a better, broader magazine with larger, national circulation but also to do our part in a better way for the 
nation’s, and New England’s, recreation interests. 

Reader suggestions will be welcome at all times, and manuscripts will be paid for at Yankee’s regular rates. 
All communications regarding manuscripts and subscriptions should be addressed to Yankee, Inc., Dublin, 
N. H. Advertising rates on application from Yankee, Inc., 321 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


























AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY has grown within recent years to universal popularity. Winter offers many interesting subjects. This early afternoon 
picture of a snow fence was taken with an S. S. Pancromatic film, F. 22, Kodak filter, at 1 /50th. A. E. Luckenbill 
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Now Ready! 
Complete Annual 
with 99 color illustrations. 
Many new Seeds, Bulbs and Plants in- 

troduced by us for the first time this year. 


Order 1939 Novelties Now 
THE NEW MORNING GLORY 
Scarlett O'Hara 
All America Gold 
Medal 1939 
Rich, dark wine-red, pro- 
fuse blooms—lovely com- 
panion of Heavenly Blue. 


50cpkt. 3 pkts. $1.25 
3 


NEW FIRST-SEASON BLOOMING 
HOLLYHOCK — Indian Spring 


All America Silver 








Medal 1939 om 
Semi-double blooms of oy 
glorious shades of pink. «4 
35¢ pkt. 3 pkts. $1. 7), PPA 


Stampa: 


132-138 Church St., Dept. Y 
‘NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Stores: 
Stamford, Conn. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Newark, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 


















cD) Giant Dahlia-Flowered 
Ly blooms,5 inches across .2 inches thick, 


o P Sturdy 3-ft. plants. 4 favorite colors, 
nae Scarlet, Lavender, Yellow, Rose 
tS ~a 15e-Packet of seeds of each, all for 10¢ 
cue =) postpaid to you. Send dime today! 
€ e& SSS 2) Bur pee s Seed Catalog /ree-144 pages-over 
“<é NaS) 100 pictures in color, a valuable guide toevery 
Vaee-@ ai Hower and vegetable worth 





growing. 


Guaranteed 
seeds, i 


Low prices, 






W, ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
587 Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 





GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS 


Many years of experience in growing Gladioli 
exclusively enables us to offer highest quality Maine 
grown bulbs at reasonable prices. Beautifully illus- 
trated Gladiolus book FREE on request 


CROSSROAD GARDENS 
Windham Hill South Windham, Maine 











BLUEBERRIES 


Those big cultivated ones, for profit and orna- 
mental purposes. We supply all sections of the 
country; best plants grown; prices right. 
Free Booklet. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


HOUSTON ORCHARDS 


Box K-12 Hanover, Mass. 
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BY E. M. WILDER 


One of America’s Leading Herb Dealers 


Prry YEARS AGO the corner drug- 
stores sold all the perfumes of that day and 
this was an important part of the druggists’ 
business. The better the drugstore, the more 
complete and varied was the stock of per- 
fumes. The bottles were uniform in size and 
conspicuously displayed with labels which 
read something like this: 


Opopanax, Patchouli, Ylang Ylang, Jasmin, 
Jockey Club, Red Rose, White Rose, Moss 
Rose, Carnation Pink, Heliotrope, Lily of the 
Valley, Tube Rose, Violet, Lavender, Lilac, 
Musk, etc. 


The 
flowers from which they were made. 

As an illustration, Opopanax perfume 
was made from the oil and resin of the opo- 
panax plant, indigenous to Southern Europe. 

Patchouli came from the fragrant oil of 
the East Indian shrubby mint of that name. 
The leaves are still used as a sachet, because 
of their delicate, subtle odor. The popularity 
of the two odors mentioned harks back to 
before the gay nineties. 


labels in most cases indicated the 


The first floral odors, such as Rose, Tube 
Rose, Lily of the Valley, Heliotrope and all 
odors from real flowers were made as fol- 
lows: 

Fresh picked flowers were plunged into 
lard, grease, wax, or any vehicle that would 
absorb the odor. These were allowed to 
remain in there until the odor was almost 
entirely transferred into the wax, fat, or oil. 

The same thing happens when you leave 
an orange or banana near a piece of sweet 
butter in your refrigerator — the fat absorbs 
the odor. The next process was to remove the 
floral odors from the vehicle. This process 
was called washing and as most of the esters 
or attars were soluble in alcohol, this was the 
base that was used. The lard, wax, or oil was 
heated and washed with strong alcohol or 
alcohol and water. 

By the same token floral waters were made, 
such as Rose Water, Orange Flower Water 
and others, except that water was used as a 
wash instead of alcohol. The alcoholic wash- 
ings were then evaporated to the desired 
concentrate, and different fixatives were 
used, such as, Civet, Musk, Ambergris, etc., 
to make the perfumes lasting. Fixative means 
the part of a perfume that makes it last and 
such fixatives are expensive. 

I shall not go into detail about the various 
odors on the perfume shelf, but perhaps 
Jockey Club had more romance and indi- 
viduality than all of the others combined. 
Jockey Club, as the name implies, had a 
loud, risqué odor —a sporty appeal. The 
man who wore a light plaid suit, red necktie 
with a diamond-studded horseshoe pin and 


light spats always bought Jockey Club. As a 
rule he was on his way to the race track. 
That was in the horse and buggy days or 
perhaps one might say —the horse and 
sulky days. The formula for making Jockey 
CLUB PERFUME was as follows: 


Essence of Orange Flowers 
Essence of Cassie 

Essence of Jasmin 

Spirit of Rose Petals 
Spirit of Rose Geranium 
Spirit of Ambrette 

Spirit of Bergamot 

Spirit of Cloves 

Tincture of Musk 
Tincture of Civet 
Alcohol to make one pint 


This was made entirely from flower attars 
and animal fixatives. 

In those days France was recognized as 
the perfume country of the world, not only 
for the making of perfumes, but also for con- 
cretes, essences, attars, pomades and concen- 
trates made from real flowers, all of which 
we then exported everywhere. But today — 
woe is me — the cost of an ounce of perfume 
depends upon how long and mystifying a 
foreign name one can attach to it. The 
sophisticated, synthesized perfume may cost 
seventy-five cents an ounce to produce, but 
with the addition of a long name and the 
bottle, it retails for $28.00. Coal tar, which 
you drive over in the street, may produce 
your vanilla, your perfume, and your attar of 
rose. With these thoughts in mind, I shall 
mention some of our future possibilities. 

We are by far the world’s greatest con- 
sumers of perfumes and cosmetics, importing 
yearly from the four corners of the earth all 
basic materials required. The Balkans, 
Southern France, the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, and Asia Minor supply most of the 
requisites. However, over a hundred flow- 
ers, plants, grasses, fruits, and mosses (from 
which come the essential oils and plant 
derivatives used in the gigantic perfume 
industry) can and are being produced in 
Florida, California, and other sections of our 
country, although not on a commercial 
scale. 

There is good reason to believe that only 
American enterprise, research, and experi- 
mentation is all that is needed to add per- 
fume plant production to the proud list of 
American economic triumphs. 

If the problems of production and market- 
ing are approached with patriotic under- 
standing, it may be but a step from the 
fragrant garden of our childhood to the 
profitable production of perfume essentials 
grown in American fields from Maine to 
California for Milady of Main Street. 




















One of the popular new one-seaters that bring iceboating within the means of all 


Try ICEBOATING for THRILLS 


BY J. A. EMMETT 


Boating Editor of OQurpoor Liri 


eis is more downright excite- 


ment packed into an hour’s run atop the 
humming runners of a hiking iceboat than 
most other winter sports offer in the entire 
season. Thrills without danger, too, for con- 
trary to popular opinion there have not been 
half a 
with the sport over a period of as many years; 


dozen serious accidents connected 
an enviable record when its express train 
speeds are considered. 

Ice yachting used to be only for the fortu- 
nate few who could afford to buy and to 
keep up the large boats, which characterized 
the sport not so many years back. But now 
the development of smaller, more easily 
handled, and just as fast boats, has caused 


almost complete abandonment of the larger 


yachts and put the sport within reach of 


practically anyone, who has access to a de- 
cent sized patch of ice. 

The smallest boats of all, and by far the 
most popular, belong to the new “‘skeeter”’ 
class. In the best models these are built to 


steer with a single runner in front instead of 


astern, thus making their control easier. 
They carry seventy-five square feet of sail, 
have a backbone length of from twelve to 
fifteen feet, ten or twelve-foot runner planks, 
and a mast usually eighteen feet high. New, 
one costs from $165 to $250, according to 
finish, but blueprints can be bought by the 
man who wants to build one himself, or even 
precut or knockdown parts obtained to save 
money through home assembly. Hulls have 
been designed to take rigs from the different 
class boats, used for summer sailing, such as 
the “Snipe”; while portable type boats can 


be secured, demountable for carrying to and 


fro between home and the ice, atop one’s car 
or on a trailer. 
Most of both for 


afternoon pleasure sailing as well as the 


the fun of iceboating, 


keener competition of racing, now centers 
around these little skeeters. They are safe 
for a beginner, if he will exercise care until 
familiar with handling his boat, and can 
actually stand up to wind of a force larger 
boats hesitate to encounter. The area of the 
single sail is so small the mainsheet or rope 
controlling it can be held in the hand instead 
of being cleated fast, making it easy to 
quickly spill a sudden gust of wind out of the 
sail. 

The forward steering feature, both in this 
and other classes, has put an end to the spin- 
ning which used to make an iceboat often 
unmanageable in strong winds, and has 
done much to turn iceboating into a per- 
fectly safe and sane sport. Going through 
thin ice and getting a ducking is invariably 
the result of carelessness The greatest source 
caused by 


of bruises are cracks in the ice 


pressure and tide below, but the present 
tendency to fit boats with long runners miti- 
gates against this 
The history of ice yacht racing is a long 
one. It goes back to as far as 1790, perhaps 
even before, when box-like boats were used 
for racing on the Hudson River. This type, 
with certain improvements, existed until 
1855 when the skeleton type of hull, shaped 
like a crossbow, came into popularity be- 
cause of the smaller amount of weight in- 
volved. Around 1928 streamlining practice 
began to be applied to iceboats resulting in 
today’s streamlined front steerers, making a 


safe, thrilling sport for everyone. 
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Send for this comprehensive illustrated folder listing 
WINTER SPORTS areas in THE GREEN MOUNTAIN 
STATE. 

Publicity Service 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT 
Room D-23 Montpelier, Vermont 
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SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH 
Unexcelled snow conditions, extending 
through April, on Mount Mansfield. Fifty 
miles of trails, all types; open slopes, ski tow 
adjacent. Resident European instructor. Res- 
ervations required. Literature on request. 


STOWE vermont 


MANCHESTER 
sports» VERMONT 


SPORTS in 


Exceptional accommodations and facili- 
ties. Novice-to-expert trails; lighted 
slope; indoor skating rink; 2,600 ft. ski 
tramway; tow at 2,400 ft. elevation. New 
ILLUSTRATED MAP FOLDER 
at Bureaus or from Chamber of 
Commerce, Manchester, Vermont 




















The Inn Unique — Crawford Notch 
WELCOMES WINTER 
Writers 


Typist here 


Skiers 


Good runs handy 


Resters 
Breakfast in bed 


@ Speciel YANKEE Retes @ 


MOREY — Keeper of the Inn 
— Taxless Land for Sale 








RFE ADLAN D S&S 
INTE RVALE+NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Center of Eastern Slope Region 


A comfortable colonial inn, with location and 
equipment ideal for winter vacations. Write for 
folder and rates 


FRANCIS HEAD, NO. CONWAY 119-2 
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Hand-Crafted Pine 


From the best of Northern-grown pine, duplicates 
of old pieces completely handmade, delivered 
anywhere in the United States. All of our Hand- 
Crafted Pine looks as though it were washed by 
the waves and polished by the winds of old New 
England. See Showing at New England 
Sportsmen’s Show, Mechanics Building, 
Boston, February 4 to February 12, Space 
No. 30, or at our Reading Showrooms. 


Send for price list 
EARLE G. STEELE 
Unusual Reproductions 
READING, MASSACHUSETTS 
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3000 Books of Leisure 


the hobbyists’ handbook 


HE only complete leisure bibliography is 

now ready. Hobbyists, group leaders, teach- 
ers, librarians will find this the ideal reference 
volume. 64 pages, illustrated, 10 cents 

Back numbers of LEISURE, “the magazine 
of a thousand diversions,” for 1934. 1935, 1936, 
1937 and 1938, available at 10 cents each — 12 
for $1.00. Bound volumes $2.00 each. 


LEISURE BOOKS 


683 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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WANTED 


Old Penny 


MECHANICAL BANKS 


Few people realize the value of these mechani- 
cal banks. Always furnish description and 
name if possible. 


JAS. C. JONES 
10902 Edgewater Dr. Cleveland , Ohio 


nl at 
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KNITTING YARNS. 


OF DISTINCTION 


for hand knitting, also yarns 
for hand loom weaving and 
rugs— ALL WOOL. Ask 
us about our afghan sets. 
Write to us without obliga- 





a complete line of samples showing many 
lovely shades. 


CONCORD WORSTED MILLS 
CONCORD, N. H. 
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Over 3,000 items collected here have been viewed by over 7,000,000 people . 








Courtesy Missouri Historical Society 
valued at over 


$500,000. Favorite pieces are two silver globes made in 700 A.D., gifts of William Randolph Hearst 


THE LINDBERGH TROPHIES 


BY HARRY F. WILD 


Fae character, origin, or associa- 
tion, there is no other collection in the world 
like that of the Charles A. Lindbergh 
Trophies. Now in its eleventh year of ex- 
hibition at Jefferson Memorial in the city of 
St. Louis, the Lindbergh Trophy Collection 
is famous the world over as the only museum 
founded in honor of a man during that 
man’s lifetime. 

It all began, of course, on May 20, 1927, 
when the comparatively unknown Charles 
A. Lindbergh took off at Curtis Field, N. Y., 
and doggedly flew an easterly course towards 
France and the world’s adoration. 

Strangely enough, “Lindy” thought his 
fame was just a passing fancy. People would 
forget him soon enough, he thought, and all 
those gifts and awards would soon come to 
an end. That was why, when the Missouri 
Historical Society asked for permission to 
display his trophies in historic Jefferson 
Memorial, he agreed to permit their ex- 
hibition for ten days. In 1937, there were 
130,000 visitors— after ten years! The 
exhibition is under the personal supervision 
of Mrs. Nettie Beauregard, curator of the 
Missouri Historical Society. 

The Lindbergh Trophy Collection does 
not hew to one particular line as most per- 
sonal collections do. It is, strictly speaking, a 
collection of curios, which aren’t curios so 
much as they are expressions of deep-rooted 
personal admiration. This fact is emphasized, 
when one realizes that the exhibit is made up 
of items from the rich and poor, from the 
famous and the unknown. 


This being the the Lindbergh 


Trophy display is really a collection of col- 


case, 


lections. In the lead, of course, are the busts 
and portraits of Colonel Lindbergh, unique 
works of art fashioned in various and often 
unusual materials. The items are grouped 
wherever possible and offer strange con- 
trasts: keys to cities; lifetime memberships in 
clubs; coin collections; dishes and silver- 
ware; medal plaques from all parts of the 
world; watches and clocks; model airplanes; 
dolls; guns; a collection of walking sticks; 
and a collection of rosaries, crucifixes and 
holy pictures. 

Items on display come from every part of 
the world. The Orient and Europe are 
richly represented. The doll exhibit is one 
from many lands. There are odd gifts to be 
sure, as that of the Governor of Villa Cisne- 
ros, Rio de Oro, Africa, a punka-walla — a 
bunch of colored ostrich feathers to be used 
to shoo the flies away. 

Strangely enough, while he has added 
various items to the collection from time to 
time, Colonel Lindbergh has only once 
taken something from the exhibit and that 
was his pair of goggles. That the exhibition 
will remain permanently in St. Louis is now 
an accepted fact. Announcement was made 
in 1935 that Colonel Lindbergh had deeded 
the collection over to the Missouri Historical 
Society on April 14, 1933, with restrictions. 

In this manner has Colonel Lindbergh 
assured the future of the collection and thus 
has he given back to the people the gifts and 
emoluments they have showered upon him. 














This Life Mask Was Nearly 
My Death Mask 


BY CHARLES DUBOIS HODGES 





After lavish application of vaseline to my hair 
and face to prevent plaster from sticking, a 
heavy cardboard shield was adjusted and rubber 
tubes inserted in my nostrils for breathing. 





With strings holding free ends of the breathing 
tubes, plaster of Paris was applied rapidly 
until... 





. a layer an inch thick covered my entire 
face. | was then supposed to lie still with eyes 
and mouth shut tight for ten or twelve minutes. 
But as the plaster cooled and hardened it closed 
my breathing tubes and | came out from under in 
some hurry! 





However, every detail of my face was repro- 


duced . . . and in order to avoid the appear- 
ance of a death mask the artist raised my eyelids 
and indicated the pupils on the final mask. 





Book Trails 


(Continued from page 37) 





love the sound of fine English in unusual 
places. He is the scholarly author and editor 
of many books which will be enjoyed by the 
general reader: “The Development of the 
English Novel,”’ 1899; “Life and Times of 
Laurence Sterne,” 3rd edition, 1929; 
“History of Henry Fielding,” in 3 volumes, 
in 1918; “An Outline of Biography,” 1924; 
*“Modern English Novel,” 1929, and “Four 
Contemporary Novelists,”’ 1930. 

Odell Shepard of Hartford, professor of 
English at Trinity College, is an enthusiastic 
fisherman and amateur photographer. He is 
gentle, friendly and leisurely in his speech 
and in his books. On account of these quaii- 
ties of mind, increased doubtless by his long 
companionship with the 19th-century group 
at Concord, Alcott, Emerson and Thoreau, 
his books are full of quiet and serenity. 
Fiery Bronson Alcott (a Connecticut man), 
called by Emerson “the greatest genius of 
his time,” is essentially a product of Con- 
necticut rather than Massachusetts, so Pro- 
fessor Shepard maintains. He proves it in his 
“Pedlar’s Progress, the Life of Bronson Al- 
cott,” for which Little, Brown & Co. awarded 
a prize of $5,000, and which they made 
their centenary prize biography last year. 
Shepard edited “The Heart of Thoreau’s 
Journals,” a rare book to keep at your right 
hand. 

I have often thought that there should be a 
meeting once a year of people who are read- 
ers of Thoreau and who are sympathetic 
with his underlying philosophy. We would 
make an ill-assorted group, just the kind he 
would have wanted. The hospitality of The 
Hampshire Bookshop is hereby offered for 
such a gathering around its fireside, with the 
hope that Professor Shepard would certainly 
be there. ““The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” es- 
says about walking in Connecticut, is a fav- 
orite of mine. Other books are “Joys of For- 
getting: a Book of Bagatelles,’ “Lore of the 
Unicorn,” “Thy Rod and Thy Reel,” 
testament of the enthusiastic fisherman and 
contemplative man. 

William Lyon Phelps of New Haven and 
Yale is not only an author and professor, he 
is an institution in this country, and as such 
will spread abroad for years, an urbane 
scholarship which no one in Connecticut can 
rival. His encouragement of young writers 
and his enthusiasm for certain current books 
are hailed with pleasure by readers, publish- 
ers and booksellers alike, even though they 
may not always agree with his judgment. 

Robert L. Duffus of Westport Colony is a 
roving editorial and feature 
writer. He is now a member of the editorial 
staff of the New York Times. He was born in 
Vermont, knows California and New York 
City by long residence, and Connecticut by 
recent adoption. He has been in every state 
in the union and regrets that California was 
conquered by the Anglo-Saxons! The train- 


reviewer, 


ing of journalists demands quick adjustment 
to situations, develops a variety of interests 
and results in an enormous amount of in- 
formation about everything. The excellence 
of the personal histories of the great jour- 
nalists and reporters of today depends on 
the ability to digest and relate their experi- 
ences, however bizarre. Whatever opinion 
Duffus expresses is important, for he is one of 
this thoughtful group. He has made great 
contribution to the world of books by the 
volume he wrote at the behest of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York in 1930, 
“Books, Their Place in a Democracy.”’ The 
commission to write this survey was the re- 
sult of a study undertaken by the Carnegie 
Corporation concerning “the publication 
and distribution of serious, non-technical 
books.” 

I am afraid that this excellent little vol- 
ume, full of suggestions for wider distribu- 
tion of books, has been ignored by the book 
trade itself. We should have studied every 
word of it. In the eight years since it was 
written certain phases of the book business 
have completely changed, but the book sim- 
ply bulges with information for the people 
who are curious about what goes on in the 
book trade as a whole. The author dead 
and alive, the book clubs, the booksellers, 
the growth of public libraries in city and 
country, the geography of reading, and the 
place of books in American life are all dis- 
cussed by Mr. Duffus, and some interesting 
questions asked. As a logical supplement 
to this first survey, in 1933 Duffus wrote 
studies in ten 
American communities during the depres- 
sion years, including the cities of Detroit, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Louisville, Knox- 
ville, Richmond, Baltimore, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
New York and Springfield, Mass. 

The falling off of library purchases five or 


“Our Starving Libraries,” 


six years ago was felt by readers, as well as by 
publishers and booksellers. Duffus’ book is an 
attempt to show how the lean years have 
been handled by the heroic librarians, when 
their facilities were taxed to the utmost. 
Between four and five million new borrowers 
were added to the burden of the public li- 
braries in the worst of the depression. They 
were, therefore, a relief agency, though un- 
recognized by the taxpayers. 

Duffus is also the author of several novels: 
“Tomorrow Never Comes,” written abroad; 
“Sky But Not the Heart” and “Night Be- 
tween the Rivers.” “The American Renais- 
sance” is a study of the development and 
growth of our art-consciousness. “Mastering 
a Metropolis” concerns the planning of the 
future of the New York region. “Santa Fe 
Trail” is a welcome travel book on the re- 
gion which Mabel Dodge Luhan and D. H. 
Lawrence turned into a mecca for Bohemi- 
ans. “Democracy Enters College’ came 
along in 1936. “Lillian Wald, Crusader and 
Neighbor” is a biography of one of New 
York’s great settlement workers, a social his- 
tory to go beside those two volumes of Jane 
Adams of Hull House, Chicago. 

Van Wyck Brooks of Westport has been in 
the news lately for two reasons. All readers of 

(Continued on page 39) 
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For 15€ 
we will SWOP 
delicious juicy roast chicken 
—vegetable and potato, 
including Caruso’s famous 
spaghetti. 


Real New England Hospitality 
Awaits You at 





NEW YORK 
38-40 West 
130 West 33rd St. 
42nd St. e 
“é 17-19 East 
2320 Wert 50th St. 
Ath St. . 


46 
125 West Cortlandt 
45th St. St. 





«Address 


@ Any change in your 


address must reach us by 
the 15th of month 
previous to insure prompt 


the 


delivery of your copies 
of YANKEE. send 


your old address as well 


Please 


as the new. 

















NEWFOUND 


EWFOUND SKI SCHOOL 


BRISTOL, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DIRECTOR Oscar Cyr = 


CLASSES DAILY -- DECEMBER TO APRIL 
Sponsored by 
THE NEWFOUND REGION ASSOCIATION 
Alexandria — Bridgewater — Bristol — Hebron — New Hampton 







Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years. 

Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
]__ 419 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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‘CHOOSING the RIGHT SCHOOL 


BY EDITH LESLIE WOLFARD 


‘he is the time of year 
when parents begin to think about 
schools for next fall. Perhaps they have 
some preconceived ideas of what they 
want in a school for their particular 
child which would limit their choice to 
a certain size, type or locality. Or per- 
haps they have just started to look over 
magazine and newspaper directories in 
order to send catalogues from 
schools which they believe might be the 
right ones for their boy or girl. A great 
deal of valuable information be 
gained in this way before a few schools 
are chosen for personal visits. 

But what is to be the rule with which 
to measure the right school for a par- 
ticular child? Before that can be an- 
swered it is necessary to consider the 
for which she be 
trained, and this is not a matter which 
the parent alone should decide. Moth- 
ers and fathers are too apt to be swayed 
by family tradition, personal ambition, 
or thwarted personal desires. The child 
must be studied by the parents with 
the help of his teachers. Vocational 
Guidance teachers are to be found in 
most secondary schools for this very 
-to help the child to know 
himself and his possibilities. 

The fact that Mary made rhymes 
when she was four, or that Johnny 
wanted to be a railroad engineer, may 
mean something or it may mean noth- 
ing at the age when the preparation for 
a career If Mary’s or 
Johnny’s talents have developed, then 
they must, of course, be considered. 
But for most of the Marys and Johnnys 
the necessity of using their talents in a 
gainful occupation must be the impor- 
tant factor. 


for 


can 


career he or is to 


purpose, 


must begin. 


It is impossible to spend time and 
money on many tryouts. One might like 
to be a great singer or actor, but is it 


safe to assume that he is that exceptional 
one out of a thousand? The average 
person must be content to furnish the 
world’s staple supplies in order to make 
a living. People must be fed; so food 
must be raised, selected, well-balanced 
and served; involving several careers 
The need for housing, sanitation and 
clothing supplies the possibility for still 
other fields of endeavor. Children must 
be educated and need teachers. 
There is illness and doctors are needed. 

There is in all probability no better 
point of departure than to decide what 
one would like to do and then take an 
account of one’s stock of capabilities. 
Certain fields seem to be overcrowded. 
How much should this consideration 
enter into the decision? There is much 
truth in the old adage that “A square 
peg does not fit in a round hole.” For 
the best happiness and success of the 
individual it would seem that the young 
person’s bent and capabilities should be 
considered first. The capable person 
will usually find his place in the field in 
spite of seeming overcrowding. 

The fact that young people want to 
establish homes must not be ignored. 
For a boy this incentive is a spur to 
succeed in his chosen career, and for the 
girl it should not exclude preparation 
for self-support even though she intends 
to make wifehood her career. The wife 
who is educated and trained to support 
herself, is not only better able to man- 
age her own home and children, but 
she can, if she must, help in its support. 

In brief, in preparing a child for its 
own career, one simple guide is prob- 
ably all that is required; namely, will 
that child, at the proper time, be in a 
position to help provide for the career 
of others? Education in the fundamental 
meaning of the term is, after all, a 
preparation for life. 


we 


ANSWERS ¢0 Questions on Page 17 


1. General John Stark. 

2. Joseph Smith. 

3. Vermont. 

4. Connecticut. 

5. (a) Francis Whiting Halsey; (b) Carl 
Carmer; (c) James Fenimore Cooper. 

6. What were the Six Nations? Onondaga, 
Mohawk, Oneida, Tuscarora, Cayuga, Seneca. 

7. Rev. Samuel Kirkland. 

8. So called in honor of the Duke of York 
(1664) who received the patent from his brother, 
King Charles II of England. 

9. Horace Greeley. 

10. Oriskany. 


11. Firing of cannon, stationed a specified 
distance from one another. 

12. Towpath: path along the edge of a canal; 
mackinaw: type of flat-bottomed canalboat; 
packet: canal passenger boat; low-bridge: bridge 
over a canal which forced the packet passen- 
gers to duck their heads. 

13. In the vicinity of Ithaca, New York. 

14. Mount Marcy; Lake Tear. 

15. An honest-to-God pancake is made from 
thinner batter and has less baking powder in it 
than a griddle-cake. Real pancakes are served at 
the Parker House, Boston. 








“The Flowering of New England” will ap- 
prove of the unprecedented recognition of 
this imaginative, warm and eminently read- 
able book by a live scholar and eminent critic 
in the field of America’s literature. It won 
the Pulitzer Prize; it was chosen the “best 
book of History of the year” by the Ameri- 
can Writers’ Congress; it was on every list of 
the year’s best books (1936); the booksellers 
of America gave it the “National Book 
Award” as the most distinguished book of 
non-fiction of the year; the Limited Editions 
Club of New York recently awarded ‘““The 
Flowering of New England” the new “‘Gold 
Medal,” given once in every three years to 
the book considered most nearly to attain 
the stature of an American classic. This book, 
important, fast moving, wise and almost pro- 
found in its implications, has had a torrent 
of unqualified praise. It went into a new edi- 
tion this last month, and there have been 42 
printings since August 1936. 

Brooks has just made the newspapers and 
the New Yorker by a letter he wrote Time urg- 
ing the formation of committees in every 
town to collect objects made in Germany, 
including “broken toys and picture books 
of no great value to the owner, that would 
serve as a symbol” for the purpose of express- 
ing an opinion of the present German Gov- 
ernment! Think of this hysterical suggestion 
from the author of the “Flowering of New 
England”! What would he have done and 
been, in New England’s witchcraft era? It 
seems absolutely foreign to the man who has 
written twelve “generally fair-minded, bal- 
anced and at the same time sympathetic and 
revealing studies,” the titles of which follow: 
“The Wine of the Puritans,” 1909; “The 
Malady of the Ideal,” 1913; “John Adding- 
ton Symonds,” 1914; ““The World of H. G. 
Wells,” 1915; ““America’s Coming of Age,” 
1915; “Letters and Leadership,” 1918; ““The 
Ordeal of Mark Twain,” revised edition, 
1933; “The Pilgrimage of Henry James,” 
1925; ““Emerson and Others,” 1927; “‘The 
Life of Emerson,” 1932; “‘Sketches in Criti- 
cism,” 1932; ““Three Essays on America,” 
1934. He has also translated Amiel, Rolland, 
Gauguin, and Duhamel, from the French. 

The Beards, Mary, Charles and their 
daughter Miriam (now Mrs. Vagts) are a 
phenomenal trio. Mr. and Mrs. Beard of 
New Milford have collaborated on their 
great book, “The Rise of American Civ- 
ilization.”” The latest new revised and en- 
larged edition in one volume is one of the 
most civilized accounts in print of the pano- 
rama of America from its misty beginnings 
in Europe to our own day. Carl Van Doren 
was right when he said: “‘It rushes forward 
with an easy power which must delight the 
general reader.”’ In this revised edition the 
authors have added a new chapter which 
brings their interpretation of American his- 
tory through the Hoover administration, 
with the problems of the depression, foreign 
debts and trade. This spring, the Beards will 
publish the third volume of their epic, 
““Midpassage in America,” which will cover 
the past ten years in America’s political, 
economic, social, literary and artistic life. 

Charles Beard was professor of politics at 
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Columbia University for ten years, then di- 
rector of the “‘Training School for Public 
Service” in New York. There were a few 
picturesque and extremely interesting years 
in his career when he was called to Tokyo to 
be Director of the Institute of Municipal 
Research in 1922 and in 1923 to be the ad- 
visor of Viscount Goto, Japanese Minister 
of Home Affairs, after the earthquake in 
1923. He has written many other books, 
many of them used as texts in colleges. ““The 
American Party Battle,” ““An Economic In- 
terpretation of American Politics” are ex- 
tremely illuminating for the general reader, 
and it is safe to prophecy that the more peo- 
ple who read these two books, the more in- 
telligent voters America will have. 

Mary Ritter Beard has spent many years 
in woman and labor movements, anc travel 


and study in the Orient. Her books a: 
“\\"oman’s Work in Municipalities,” 1915; 
*“A Short History of the American Labor 


Movement,” revised in 1925; “On Under- 
standing Women,” a thoroughly entertain- 
ing study. Mrs. Beard has done editorial 
work in addition to her own work, and col- 
laboration with her husband. The industry 
and mere physical labor of writing twenty 
or thirty important books, in addition to all 
the other activities of the Beards, is almost 
unbelievable! 

Miriam Beard Vagts of Gaylordsville was 
born in England in 1901. She is a Vassar 
woman and did postgraduate work at Wis- 
consin and Columbia. She has travelled all 
over the United 
sively in Europe and China, For 
months she lived in Japan while her father 
was advisor to the Mayor of Tokyo. The di- 
this 
“Realism in Romantic Japan.” 


States, as well as exten- 
eight 


rect result of transplantation was 


She 


been a writer of special articles on America, 


has 


Europe and the Orient for newspapers and 
magazines. Her last book, ‘‘A History of the 
Man” 


has 


Business from earliest times to the 


present, been my bedside book for 
months! It is the biography of a type in- 
stead of an individual, and as such gives de- 
tailed, fascinating and exciting information 
concerning the influence of the business man 
on the rest of society at crucial periods in the 
history of the world. Add this extremely 
alive and racy book to the amusing draft 
They 


that important chapter in 


supplied by Sterry Garrigus in 
Found a Way,” 
the history of the American business man 
whose origins are in the Yankee pedlar. You 
will see, then, Connecticut’s sure place in 
the history of the world’s merchants and 
why England’s ‘best’ (?) still scorn those of 
her citizens who are “in trade.’ Yes, the 
Beard trio is certainly one of Connecticut's 
chief sources of literary and _ intellectual 
fame. 

James Truslow Adams of Southport, in his 
“Epic of America,” has not only written his- 
tory but made it, in the adoption of a read- 


able and popular style for his interpretation 
of America’s statesmen and their contribu- 
tion to the history of the United States. He 
was for many years a Wall Street business 
man, was called by Colonel Howe to prepare 
data for the Peace Conference early in the 
war, later he was Captain of Military Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Army, and was de- 
tailed to special duty at the Peace Con- 
ference. His ““Founding of New England,” 
in 1921, was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
the best book on the history of our country. 
“Revolutionary New England, 1761-1776” 
and ‘‘New England in the Republic, 1776 

1850” followed. “Our Civiliza- 
tion,” in 1929, was republished in England 


Business 


and could 
well be read with Miriam Beard’s book of 


larger 


as “Searchlight on America,” 


scope on the business man down 
through the ages. My idea is, that if all we 
business people would stop the clock and 
take stock of ourselves, our sense of humor 
would sweeten conditions in our areas and 
cut out by the roots some of the absurdities 
in the mass collection of moneys. Adams has 
written on ““The Living Jefferson” and ““The 
Adams Family,” “America’s Tragedy,” the 

ory of the growth and tragic flowering of 


“The March of 


two volumes, a brief ac- 


sectionalism in America, 
Democracy” in 
count and comprehensive narrative, illus- 
trated with hundreds of drawings, old prints 
and photographs. I am particularly fond of 
the word “scrumptious” and would like to 
apply it here as a serious literary estimate of 
“The March of Democracy.” Adams has a 
top place in taking serious books out of the 
textbook class and making information as 
attractive as belle-lettres. 

Hendrik Van Loon of South Norwalk is a 
picturesque figure in the galaxy of New Eng- 
Jand’s authors. He is huge in stature and 
width, and the disadvantage of weight has 
not in the least dwarfed his capacious, 
humorous, artistic, inquiring and informa- 
tion-collecting mind! Van Loon was born in 
Rotterdam, Holland, in 1882. 


his education over here, and has been jour- 


He secured 


nalist, editor, professor of history, artist, 
writer, foreign correspondent and lecturer all 
the way to South Africa and New Zealand 
His books are a delight, for he writes as he 
would talk. If he gets what might be called 
‘*too flip” once in a while with “the cracked 
and wrinkled face of Old Mother Earth’’; 
if he takes an original point of view about the 
discovery of a trade route or the slant of a 
mountain range or the curve of a river val- 
ley, you just take it or leave it and read 
along with gusto. Dutch Gusto is what Van 
Loon has, and it can and does go along with 
authenticity for the most part in all his books. 
He hates to be too serious about the Bible, 
art, geography, Christmas carols, travel, his- 
tory, elephants or Rembrandt! 

Let scholars cavil, Van Loon is a joy to 
the readers of mankind. A few out of the 
many books which partake of the nature of 
a feast are: The new edition of ““The Golden 
Book of Dutch Navigators,” “Ancient 
Man,” “The Story of Mankind,” “The 
Story of the Bible,” ““Tolerance,” “R.V.R.., 

(Continued on page 43) 
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From Proctorsville to Proctor 


BY DAVID C. GALE 


People sometimes ask “what is a Yankee tradition?” A Yankee 
tradition is a living thing. It is not buried and forgotten. It was 
born of Yankee man and woman, nourished on Yankee soil. . . 
and its fruits are to be seen in literally thousands of establish- 
ments and homes — such as this story depicts. It sets an example 
of riches, progress and industry which, when our realistic money 
lovers turn from the toleration of men they know to be Kreugers 
and Costers, they will recognize as just plain, common decency. 


I. VERMONT, as in other states, 
the year 1865 called for many adjust- 
ments. Men were coming back from the 
front to face an uncertain future. Prior to 
the war, Colonel Redfield Proctor of the 
15th Vermont Regiment, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College and Albany Law 
School, had been in the office of his 
cousin, Judge Isaac F. Redfield of Bos- 
ton. After Lee’s surrender, he returned 
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to Proctorsville, the home of his boy- 
hood, where he turned from the sword 
to the ox whip and the job of farming. 

Hardly had the townspeople become 
accustomed to his blue and white striped 
frock and his knee-high boots, when he 
left for Rutland to form a law part- 
nership with Col. Wheelock G. Veazey. 
There at the county seat his work 
brought him into contact with the 


Redfield Proctor 


marble industry, the industry in which 
many men had gambled and few had 
anything to show for it. 

One day, S. M. Dorr and J. J. Myers, 
proprietors of a small marble company 
at Sutherland Falls, six miles away, ap- 
peared before the court and asked that 
the firm of Dorr & Myers be placed in 
the hands of a receiver. They were un- 
able to agree as to policy and wished to 
have their partnership dissolved. And 
so in November, 1869, Colonel Proctor 
was made receiver for the little mill, 
which stood on almost the exact site 
where a century before Pioneer John 
Sutherland had raised his gristmill. 

There were two producing units at 
the Falls in sixty-nine: Dorr & Myers, 
with a small mill, and the Sutherland 
Falls Marble Company, with a larger 
mill and a quarry. Proctor saw more 
than mills or quarries. He saw inex- 
haustible water power, a huge sand hill 
and a railroad, all essential to marble 
working and all within a stone’s throw 
from the quarry. To him it was the 
knock of opportunity. His first move 
was to bring the two plants together 
under the name of Sutherland Falls 
Marble Company, and as a mark of his 
faith he put into the new organization 
all his own money and all he could bor- 
row. Under his direction, as treasurer 
and resident manager, the little com- 
munity began, slowly but persistently, 
to raise its head in the industrial world. 

Redfield Proctor, trained to the law 
and with a promising future in that 
field, put it aside for the drudgery and 
uncertainty of the marble yards. He was 
not the man to be carried away by the 
glamour of a dream and the Falls had 
little to offer him, unless it was the vision 
of a stabilized business. Perhaps there 
still burned within him something of 
that spirit which prompted his English 
ancestor, Robert Proctor, to sail for the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Marble, as a marketable product, 
was by no means new to the state. 
Various deposits had been worked in a 
hit or miss fashion since Revolutionary 
days. Even the quarry at Sutherland 
Falls had been opened as early as 1836, 
but it was one thing to get the material 
out of the ground and another to sell it. 
Money was scarce and hard to find. An 
early salesman told of his swopping ex- 
periences and of how he had exchanged 
a marble headstone for a Continental 
army uniform and a bear trap. 

When, in 1849, the first railway train 
had crawled down through the valley, 
drawn by a crude wood-burning loco- 
motive known as the Red Bird, everyone 

















believed that a new business day was at 
hand. Marble’spires were hoisted to the 
roof of the marble mill at the Falls, as 
an advertising effort to get the eye of 
venturesome passengers. But there is no 
record of any sales as a result of the ex- 
periment. In fact there is no evidence 
that the railroad had any immediate 
effect on the industry. 

Colonel Proctor had taken off his coat 
and attacked the problems of produc- 
tion. His was no office job in that testing 
period. He was more likely to be in the 
yards selecting and marking the marble, 
or helping to load it. His tall form and 
wide-brimmed hat were anywhere and 
everywhere that work lagged; delays in 
shipping brought corresponding delays 
in returns, delays which were calamitous 
when every possible dollar was needed 
for the upbuilding of the business. 

Known to him by name was every 
man on the payroll. Woven into the 
traditions of the town are stories of 
Peter Kivelin, or Peter the Sailor, the 
only laborer in the ranks who knew 
how to splice a rope, and Michael 
Benson, the strong man, who won a 
barrel of flour by carrying it a quarter 
of a mile to his home. Benson, they said, 
was fond of referring to that day in 
Chicago when he had “dug a well so 
deep they had to blow a horn to call 
him to dinner.” 

At the end of ten years, the Suther- 
land Falls Marble Company had been 
advanced to a commanding position in 
the industrial life of Vermont. The 
record was given due credit by competi- 
tors. One day, in New York, Colonel 
Proctor met Elisha Riggs, banker and 
president of the Rutland Marble Com- 
pany. 

*“You are making a success with your 
company,” said Mr. Riggs. “I believe 
we have a good property at West Rut- 
land, but it isn’t succeeding. If you will 
take over the management of the Rut- 
land company, [’ll resign and have 
you elected president in my place.” 

The next morning the Colonel went 
back to Vermont with two marble 
companies on his hands instead of one; 
it was but one step to a consolidation. 
In September of that year, 1880, the 
Rutland Marble Company and _ the 
Sutherland Falls Marble Company 
were merged into the Vermont Marble 
Company, a new corporation, with 
Redfield Proctor as president. 

There is little need to trace the later 
history of Vermont marble. The story 
has been told and retold. The business 
developed through the years; the work 
which was started as a _ receivership 
grew until it reached into other states 
and became the largest marble working 


organization in the world. This is a 
tribute both to the wisdom and farsight- 
edness of the founder and to the initia- 
tive and good judgment of his descend- 
ants. 

When in 1889 he went to Washington 
as Secretary of War in President Harri- 
son’s cabinet, he resigned from the com- 
pany and left the marble industry in the 
hands of “the boys,” as he affectionately 
called them. His political career began 
in 1867, when he was elected Represen- 
tative from Rutland. In 1874, he was 
State Senator from Rutland County; in 
1876, Lieutenant-Governor; and in 
1878, Governor. But it was in 1888, 
while he was serving as First Repre- 
sentative from the newly created town 
of Proctor, that he was made chairman 
of the Vermont delegation at the Re- 
publican National Convention in Chi- 
cago. That proved to be the gateway to 
the nation’s capital. From then until the 
day of his death in 1908, he was a part of 
Washington, first as cabinet 
then as United States Senator. 

The most dramatic moment of his 
life in Washington was his return from 
Cuba, when he told the Senate what he 
had seen. He spoke quietly, yet in a 
voice charged with power. His words 
cut into the public conscience. Merely 
by reciting facts, without recourse to 
oratory, he kindled the fire which led to 
the Spanish War. 

Almost unparalleled are the changes 
which have come to the community of 
Proctor. Dorr & Myers used oxen for 
hauling marble, and so too did Colonel 
Proctor in the early days. As late as 1880 
there were only eight or ten horses in 
town. Still later, the hundred or more 
horses which replaced the oxen gave 


official, 


way to electric power. 

The sand hill has long since been 
devoured by the hungry shops and mills, 
and the brook from Beaver Pond, which 
picked its way down to the old mill be- 
side the under the 
marble yards. Automobiles are parked 
over that marshy waste along the way 
Skunk Hollow. The 
Sutherland Club, built as a recreation 
center for employees, presides over a 
transformed village square. On a hill 
east of the square, near the spot where a 
twenty-ton marble block guards the 
grave of “Old Charley,” the Colonel’s 
war stands the miracle of a 
modern hospital. 

The late Hamilton Ormsbee of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, who lived as a boy on 
the site of the present public library, 
once said, ““The physical appearance of 


river, now flows 


known as 


once 


horse, 


The Proctor Family Mausoleum in the 


Village Cemetery 





Proctor has changed more than any 
spot I ever knew outside a large city.” 

But there is one thing that Colonel 
Proctor brought to the Falls which has 
never changed, and that is the spirit of 
democracy. That 15th of April, 1871, 
when he brought his family to the little 
marble village, was no ordinary moving 
day. It had a far-reaching influence on 
the future. It was the beginning of an 
understanding and a_ neighborliness 
which still survives. 

Success never went to the executive 
head. Any man could approach him at 
any time and be sure of a hearing. He 
might not agree, but he was always 
ready to listen. Nor was this altered by 
his associations in Washington. For 
years he was a counselor of Presidents; 
three of them — Harrison, McKinley 
and Theodore Roosevelt — were enter- 
tained at his Vermont home. Yet 
around that home, and the town he had 
brought together, he was like any other 
villager and asked for no greater boon 
than to be regarded as a neighbor. He 
never lost the Yankee outlook on life. 

With the expansion of the business, 
the intimate contacts of the old days are 
no longer possible, But the atmosphere 
of democracy still pervades the town. 
The members of the family, who now 
direct the policies of the company, are 
no less democratic than their illustrious 
predecessor. The doors of Proctor still 
swing open under the warm glow of 
friendliness. 


Editor’s Note: This is true for outsiders as well 
as townspeople. The management at the Ver- 
mont Marble Company truly enjoy visitors 
and a trip there is well worth while for anybody 

- whether you are interested in marble or not. 



























I want to swop one younger sister for one older 
brother. I am seventeen years old, in my last year of 
boarding school. J315 


An electric engine heater gives you summer starting 
at 20° below zero; also de luxe windshield defroster and 
electric defrosting fan will help your winter driving. All 
She condition and will swop for portable typewriter. 








Got any laying pullets? I want some and will swop 
hooked rug, flower-making and Speedwriting courses 
complete, inlaid wall cabinet, sheik fan, etc. J317 


I want YANKEE, Sept. 1935 to February 1938, in ex- 
change for same issues of Readers Digest or a copy of 
Let Me Show You Vermont or This Is Vermont. J318 


I have a Keystone Projector, motor driven, model 
E 729 16 mm. I would like a titler, exposure meter, or 
something to use with an 8 mm. camera or what have 
you? J319 


You will enjoy Mother Goose for Antique Collectors, by 
Alice Van Leer Carrick & Kenneth Robinson. With 
illustrations by Dwight Taylor, 1927, new copy; also, 
Lady of the Violets, by Frank West Rollins, 1898, binding 
loose. I want any books on Vermont or 2 steel engrav- 
ings or lithographs. J320 




















Am closing winter home and haven't room for large, 
table-model Battery Radio, little used, new outside 
aerial. Radio cost $49.00. Will swop for pink dishes (old) 
teacups and saucers, deep dish for vegetables, platters 
and plates, or what have you. J321 


Tired of chess? Good, because I want your set of 
Chessmen — king 3% to 4%" tall. I offer Lace Making 
mach. or stockinette mach.; deming hand pump 14” 
inlet, or fully adjustable dress form — large size. J322 








I want a typewriter, maple syrup, maximum ther- 
mometer, or stereoscopic camera, for LaSalle Ac- 
countancy Course, and copies of Writer's Digest and 
Popular Science Monthly. 3323 


Your boy will be warm in my nearly new, black 
leather, sheepskin lined jacket, size 18. Am interested in 
art magazines, books on materials, snowshoes or farm 
products. J324 


Will swop a boat for live lobsters (length no object), 
some sword fish, kelp, and some quahogs shipped air mail 
to Stillwater, Oklahoma. J329 

Choice old glass and china to swop. What do you lack? 
Maybe I've got it. J325 

Be stylish in a pair of handmade double mittens of 
worsted star pattern in any two colors desired and any 
size. All for a copy of Child's Gazeteer of Chittenden 
County, Vermont in good condition. Would also like first 
4 volumes of Crockett’s History of Vermont for which 
I can offer several pairs « of the above mittens. J326 


“What have you got for complete files of Granite 
Monthly's, four year collection of Saturday Ev ening Post 
covers, worsted embroidered motto, ‘‘He shall give his 
angels charge over thee,"’ exquisite hair wreath in box 
walnut frame. For a calfskin trunk, a good banjo, or 
Victorian gilt-framed 4’ mirror I want some pewter. J327 

~ Before I can get much painting done I must have an 
artist's easel for outdoor as well as indoor work. Name 
your wants. J328 
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I hope to be on intimate terms with the chickadees and 
juncos this winter. For your window bird feeder I'll 
swop new wool dress goods, pots and pans, glass, pottery, 
or you name it. D207 





~ Would like to swop letters with students taking the 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools’ Course. D208 


Nat'l Geographics before 1906 wanted in exchange for 
antiques. Large stock to pick from, including Sheraton 
sideboard, Banjo and Terry clocks; also wardrobe trunks 
and binoculars. D209 


I offer a camel tan sheepskin fur belted jacket, lady's 
size 36, splendid condition except spot on collar, for an 
old warming pan. Make it snappy; you can’t wear the 
coat next summer. D210 











Who has an old book with colored flower prints in it, 
including description? I have Lo pair of brass andirons 
— or what can you use? D21 





~ Til swop $40 Spanish guitar with case in excellent 
condition or will act as city shopper, for your Godey or 
Currier & Ives prints, Staffordshire dogs, old candle- 
sticks or other antiques. D212 


Corner lot, 2 blocks from salt water, opposite school of 
190 pupils. Two buildings on lot. Located in suburban 
town in Conn., an excellent place for small business. Will 
trade for cheap land in New London County. D213 


Call for children's books which resemble whalebone 
and granite rather than pink cotton and caramel. I'll 
swop kid's clothes and 99 other things. D214 


I have two navy wool skirts, 32” waist, one new, one 
worn. I want hand-made sweaters with long sleeves, size 














Teachers, give ear. You need my complete University 
Home Study Courses in Geography. Answers included 
if desired. Also 13 vol. edition Stoddard’s Lectures 
rr ee gray buckram binding. Reasonable exchange. 

21 





Have Revolutionary flintlock musket and need piece 
of flint for it. Have sundry shotgun reloading apparatus. 





Have you an interesting houseplant a two up your 
sleeve? If so, what must you have? D2 





Wanted: old pattern glass in clear true swirl with 
daisy and button. D219 





~ Before I build my stereoscope camera I want to be 
sure someone has 2 stereoscopes to part with. I'll reward 
you with an armful of good books, or something of your 
own choosing. J330 

Anybody got a copy of Dyke's Automobile Encyclo- 
pedia not older than 1934 or 1935; also, receiving parts 
for Model A Ford such as Winfield high compression 
heads, carburetors, etc. I have large stock of model 
airplane parts and supplies. Want these, or what? J331 

Will swop 40 old New England Epitaphs (no dupli- 
cates) collected by myself, for copy of Granite Laughter 
and Marble Tears. J332 

Thirty years ago the five-and-ten sold “ribbon” 
yfute — round, square, or heart shaped, white or black. 

collect them. Name your wants. J333 

Who'll swop a brass or copper warming pan for a 
large ruby and crystal pitcher, a German stein and a 
cane weave design crystal compote? Also want an old 
outside lamp and post, candle snuffers and tray, or any 
old colored salts. Let me hear from you. J334 

If you collect glass you will want our lion. He is sur- 
rounded by the motto “Give us this day our daily 
bread."’ He is well-behaved, never roars. We collect 
pewter. Or what else have you? J3. J335 


For Indian Head pennies will swop books: Grenfell’s 
40 Years in Labrador, Freuchen's Arctic Adventure, 
Hull's William Penn, Rural Vt., Holmes’ Science of the 
Mind, Wilson's Great Men of Science, Travels of Marco 
Polo etc. J336 

Are you trailing to Florida this month? I have a 2- 
burner genuine Kampkook stove, brand new; perfect for 
trailer. And of course you won't need your lady's figure 
shoe skates: size 644. How's for a swop? D201 


I need the base for a hen dish, in clear blue glass. If 
you have one may I send you something pretty extra 
special for it? My lid is 34%” x 444”. D 

_ For the best recipe for happiness, I'll swop one jade 
ring brought from China. Must be simple and concise — 
ring is. D203 

13 acres in Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia, with 
small camp and apple orchard, within 1 mile of church, 
school, post office, store, railroad station, will be swopped 
for something in N. E. What have you? D204 

Wanted: a real old-fashioned, soft velvety comforter 


or children's books. Will swop girl's sports wrist watch 
or Corona Portable. D205 












































Author of “Dear Editor’’ (Mulberry Press, $3.50) 
— notes on steps from Americanism to Dictatorship, 
spiced by author's experiences — will swop books for 
prepaid products. Figure produce at retail, less what it 
costs you to send: maple sugar, veg., apples, nuts and 
such. D220 


Have spool mirror to go with spool bed. Old, no glass, 
but good condition. Side pieces, if you want to stand it 
on bureau. Want old samplers in good condition, or 
hooked rugs. D221 


15 acre farm, 6 room house, large barn and other 
buildings at well-known summer resort, Lake Sunapee, 
Di H., for some kind of property in District of Columbia. 

222 


Wanted: good sized braided or hooked rug. Have a 
muskrat fur coat, beaver collar, size 20; lately remodeled. 
223 














I have small pair of iron andirons about 2 hands high, 
with a ring design at top. I'll swop these for an old 
brass bucket large enough for firewood, before my 
carton catches fire. Have you one? If not, what have 
you? D224 


Whatcha got in the way of masquerade costumes for 
a 5 year old? Write me for a list as far as the eye can 
see. 








I want cover for dark blue glass sawtooth pattern 
butter dish, 24 points. Also cover for greenish blue glass 
cathedral pattern sugar bowl, 8 sided. Will swop other 
small antiques. D226 


~ Who would swop ‘34 Studebaker Six for two good 
cows or cow and calf; also fine violin—for what? D227 


“Whoa!” Wanted, string of sleigh bells. ‘Jingle Bells, 
who has the Jingle Bells? What can I offer? D228 





























What am I offered for new “B” and “C” batteries? 
D229 

A Connecticut Yankee girl would like to swop letters 
with a cultured Y ankee man. Many interests. D230 


~**VYankee-by-summer’ with heart in New England 
will swop letters about New York with any “all year 
Yankee" down on the farm — shut-in or otherwise. 
Swop even- -Stephen. D231 

Long Island student and scholar would like to swop 
experiences with young Yankees of culture and refine- 
ment — by mail. D232 


























American Protestant woman with ten-year-old 
daughter will swop untrained services and thousand 
dollars cash for interest in business that will return decent 
livelihood. All offers will be thoroughly investigated. D234 


I have brass candle-sticks, old pressed glass, old china, 
and many other interesting things, which I would be 
glad to exchange for Magnet & Grape or Ashburton 
glass, Bisque or Staffordshire figurines, or perfect pieces 
of copper lustre. D235 








Who wants some handmade hemstitched linen towels, 
white or colored? Nice for gifts or to use yourself. I'd 
like more books by Zephine Humphrey or other Ver- 
monters. D236 


Who wants an experienced, educated, entertaining 
Yankee chauffeur to drive him anywhere? Chauffeuring 
gladly oy for living expense and chance to see the 
country. D23 


Poetess =i = wares for sheer stockings by the 
pair — size 10. D23 

One heavy silk rug made from government gals silk 
stockings (the best) mostly old rose and gray, 3 feet in 
diameter and 10 feet circumference. Old rose is dyed 
gray, etc. Natural colors. What am I offered? D239 

~~ Thave a 32 vol. Law Library, in perfect condition; am 
too honest ever to be a lawyer — would like a double 
410 or 20 ga. shotgun in same condition. D240 

Will swop map of your favorite Maine city, county, or 
town, 1344 x 17% from 1886 Atlas for your old sheet 
music, lithographs or “hand"’ pattern glass. D241 

Need black walnut extension dining table with at 
least four leaves and in good condition. Have five- 
string banjo in dandy shape with extra set strings and 
exercise book, also carrying a: for same. If you are no 
banjoist what do you want? 

~ Florida Bungalo at Siisner on Tampa Bay, be- 
tween Tampa and St. Petersburg. Large lot, nicely 
located; many young orange and grapefruit trees; pear 
cactus, flowering shrubs; large mulberry tree, and many 
young persimmon trees. City improvements, plumbing 
installed, but house not ceiled up inside. Swop for 
Northern property; securities, or automobile not older 
than 1937. D243 

Will give high catalog U. S. Stamps or firearms col- 
ecting dust (not rust) in your attic. D244 


Wanted — Comfortable, sunny room in N. E. village, 
college town preferred — library and Protestant church 
must be available — also car storage. Good, wholesome 
food, make best offer to active, intelligent woman — 
will swop beautiful mahogany secretary, maple day bed, 
lovely sandwich glass and heirloom china — if interested. 
D245 
































Wanted — old victrola records with classical songs, 
for child who can sing. Will swop new books. D246 


Wicker doll carriage, child's blackboard, doll’s bassi- 
nette on wheels and small one on rockers would make 
some child happy for Xmas. Need tools (saws, bit 
stock) and white paint for barn. D247 


Who would like a mahogany living room table, a small 
sideboard, a fireless cooker, an old-fashioned square 
piano, and a spring for a bed 48” wide, all in good con- 
dition? N207 

~ Someone must have a double student lamp, ‘any size 
and shape, in good condition and complete. I have very 
old clocks, not rare, just “kinda nice’’; also a house full 
of 5) oy old and new. Name your want and I'll 
get it. N203 

Have: Merry-go-round organ needing repairs, bass 
drum, carnival wheels and games, theatrical lighting 
equipment, Franklin stove with oil burner installed, 
and textbooks in several high school subjects. Want: 
printing press, mimeograph or other duplicating ma- 
chine, books on conjuring, or what will you offer? N205 


Wanted book: “The Tale of the Spinning ha heel” by 
Elizabeth B. Buel. What do you want? N20: 


I have a blue-gray double breasted overcoat costing 
$28, worn but few times. Will trade it for a $15 new suit 
of dark woolen. I'm 6’ tall, weigh 180. N209 "a 

Two complete sets of kerosene burners with tanks, 
easily installed in any ordinary kitchen stove. Good for 
camps. Would like maple syrup or sugar. N210 

Short wave radio with extra good reception wanted. 
Have all sorts of books, printing press, orthophonic 
Victrola, etc. N215 


Have 540 egg Oakes, electric, force-draft incubator, 
turning and hatching trays. Cost $100 and used 1 season; 
in perfect working order. What have you? N216 


Will swop nice cottage in the pines at - Lovell Lake, 
Sanbornville, N. H., for a farm of like value: $2,000 
Farm to be north of Concord, west of Merrimack or 
Pemigewassett rivers. N217 

I want a Victrola attachment for my radio, and will 
swop an antique single drawer cherry stand for it. N219 


I'll swop 1 used U. S. $5 sta 






































$5 stamp No. 573 fora mixture 
of 200 U. S. or Canada Commemorative or Pictorial 
stamps, either on or off paper, or what have you? N221 


~~T have glass slippers and a | few hats to swop for old 
type lanterns and lamps. Piece for piece. Give full 
description and sketch in first letter. N222 


~T would like to make braided rugs of your cast-off tan, 
rose, maroon or bright blue coat, suit or dress. Must be 
good woolen material. Write me. N226 

I have two new 5.25 x 18 auto tires. My little girl 
wants a bicycle. N227 

A summer auction hound who has accumulated 
innumerable odds and ends will swop chairs, china, 
cooking utensils, baskets, fire tongs, books, etc., for 
other junk. N228 

















Is there a brass student's lamp in your attic? —2 ft. 
tall, base weighted with lead, kerosene tank on back, 
either one or two burners; manufactured 50 or 60 years 
ago. Name your wants. D206 
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~ Look over your old pictures —try the attic. Any 
with “Lith. and Pub. by N. Currier” or ‘Published by 
Currier & Ives” in the lower left corner? Name your 
wants. D233 


For swop: a complete set to develop and print Kodak 
pictures. Brand new — bottles and tubes have never 
been opened. With directions. What do you offer? N229 

(Continued on page 44) 











Life and Times of Rembrandt,” “Geogra- 
phy,” “The Songs We Sing,” “Christmas 
Carols,” ““The Arts,”’ and ‘‘Folk Songs of All 
Nations,” just out. In 1923 Van Loon was 
awarded the John Newberry Medal for the 
best children’s book. This Ph.D. of Munich 
and member of the Harvard Club, does his 
own absolutely unique illustrations for all 
his books, which makes them full of attrac- 
tive color and gives the twist of a free and 
original mind by way of pictorial repre- 
sentation. 

Countess Alexandra Tolstoy of Haddam, 
born in Russia, is the youngest daughter of 
Count Leo Tolstoy. Apparently, Alexandra 
was the closest to him in the estrangement 
and tragedy that crept into the Tolstoy fam- 
ily. There is much intimate and new ma- 
terial in her book “The Tragedy of Tol- 
stoy,” published by the Yale University 
Press. Many photographs add interest to 
this personal account of a man whose social 
theories and whose philosophy of life came 
out of such turbulent years. The Countess 
Tolstoy gives her early memories of her 
father, tells of his fight against the old 
régime, and traces dramatically the breach 
with his wife, which culminated in his 
flight from home at the age of eighty-three. 
Alexandra Tolstoy has inherited the gift 
of vivid writing from her father, for the por- 
trayal of character is excellent throughout. 

Lack of space prevents any discussion of 
the interesting books of Matthew Josephson, 
George H. Soule, Jr., and C. C. Furnas. 
Stuart Chase offsets his intense interest in 
government and economics by chopping 
wood in Georgetown, and sports appropriate 
to the season such as skating, skiing, tennis 
and swimming. He published his first book 
in 1925, “The Tragedy of Waste,” which 
was more or less of a bombshell. It set a 
fashion for many other books of this kind by 
men whose chief joy is destructive criticism 
of the existing order, but who, unlike Stuart 
Chase, have nothing constructive to offer. 
His other books, ““Your Money’s Worth,” 
**Men and Machines,” ““A New Deal,” “The 
Nemesis of American Business and Other 
Essays,” “The Economy of Abundance” 
and “Rich Land, Poor Land,” are all a 
basis for correcting bad conditions in our 
body politic. His last book, “The Tyranny 
of Words,” is really a report on the mis- 
understandings brought about by the loose 
use of words. 

Of Connecticut’s novelists selected for 
mention, only two were born and bred in 
the State: Thornton Wilder and Le Grand 
Cannon of New Haven. Young Cannon’s 
two novels are both laid in New England. 
““A Mighty Fortress”’ is an irresistible book, 
full of humor and a homely charm. It was 
rightly considered a significant first novel 
by the publishers. ““The Kents,” just recently 
published, shows by way of a real and 
swift-moving story what business does to the 
human race, specifically to a perfectly nice 
family in “The Kent family 
lived a fragment of the history of American 
finance and manufacturing,” 


Connecticut. 


and Le Grand 
Cannon is interested in showing how this 
fragment reacted. 





Pe en eat 


Book Trazls 
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Clifford Dowdey, a Southerner, lives in 
Silvermine. “‘Bugles Blow No More” was 
published in 1937 and has been reprinted five 
times. It is a civil war tale. Dowdey’s 
southern background accounts for his strong 
feelings about counteracting the ‘“‘comic 
opera South.” He says of his family that not 
a Lee nor a Carter nor a Randolph was in 
the lot, “but, by God, there was the stuff 
that hewed Virginia out of the wilderness, 
made its cities, and marched with Lee!” 

Phil Stong of Washington was born on an 
Iowa farm and grew up there. From his own 
boyhood memories have sprung most of his 
novels, and his genuinely humorous stories 
for young people. He has been a newspaper 
man and done editorial work. His novels are 
“State Fair,’ “Stranger’s Return,” “Vil- 
lage Tale,” ““Week End,” “Career,” ““Buck- 
skin Breeches,” “The Rebellion of 
Lennie Barlow.’’ Some of his best books for 
boys and girls are “No Sich; the Hound,” 
“Honk the Moose,” “Young Settler,” 
“Farm Boy” and “High Water.”’ Certainly 
the author and his illustrator, Kurt Wiese, 
have added unforgettable personalities to 
their fine 


and 


gallery of genuine American 
characters. On the day this magazine comes 
out, Phil Stong’s most ambitious novel will 
be published. The story of a vigorous lowa 
family, it is as near to an autobiographical 
novel in scene and feeling as he is ever likely 
to write. 

Faith Baldwin of New Canaan has writ- 
ten twenty-nine successful novels, gay, deft 
chronicles of modern life. The twenty-ninth, 
“American Family,”’ was welcomed by the 


critics as a solidly conceived work which 
established her claim as a serious novelist. In 
1936 she moved into an old white farmhouse 
christened “Fable She four 


children, works under pressure and leads the 


Farm.” has 
life of an author in the writing business. 
Most of her stories are serialized, and some 
of them have been taken over for the pic- 
tures. Five books for children and one book 


of poetry, “Sign Posts,” have been sand- 
wiched between the steady writing of 
stories. 


William McFee of Westport, Englishman, 
followed the sea as Chief Engineer for years. 
I have before me copies of a few of his novels 
which he has inscribed with a statement of 
where they written. “Casuals of the 
Sea” 
all over 


were 


(my favorite), he says, was “‘written 
the world but finished in Nutley, 
N. J., and offered, without success, to nearly 
every publisher in New York!” ““Command” 
was “‘written for the most part while voyag- 
Boston, Mass., 
Cuba, in a sugar-ship.” ““An Ocean Tramp” 
was “‘written on board S.S. Rothersfield while 
voyaging between Swansea and the Cape.” 


The idea of the story of 


ing between and Preston, 


“Captain Mace- 
him in the 
streets of Saloniki. “Aliens,” his first book, 


doine’s Daughter’ came to 


and in fact the novels mentioned above, have 
about them a flavor of Conrad and Henry 


James. They, too, are novels of character 


and not sea books, as so many readers 
presuppose. Two books of collected essays, 
“Swallowing the Anchor” and “Harbours 
of Memory,” are just as interesting as his 
stories. 

The riches of an inquiring and observing 
mind adventuring over the wide stretches of 
the world have, fortunately, found a harbor 
in between covers. He is a many-sided man, a 
novelist, a literary critic 
student of character 
psychology. Once in a while he 


seaman, a and 


reviewer, a and 
tortures 
himself, his characters and his readers by 
getting us too involved in motives and 
His novel, 
is involved, but you will feel 
repaid by delicately stepping around the 
bunkers and obstacles and inhibitions of the 
chief characters to the bitter end. There is 


in it bitterness, pity, scorn, and sympathy 


and 
*“Derelicts,” 


emotions impacts. last 


for humanity. You never come away from 


one of McFee’s novels (usually a collision 


of minds), or essays, or reviews, without a 


great deal to think about, and that is 
the final proof of a man, and a good 
book. 

Talbot Mundy, hunter, soldier, adven- 
turer, lives in South Manchester. He was 


1878. Soon after his 
graduation from Rugby he was sent by the 
British 

relief at 


born in London in 


assist in famine 
India. His 
stuff of many of the 
twenty or more novels he has done since. He 
served as officer in the South 
African Boer War, and his military career is 
a background for one of his best books, 
“King of the Kyber Rifles,” later adapted 


for motion 


Government to 
Baroda, adventures 


thereafter are the 


cavalry 


After demobilization, 
he explored the remote provinces of Africa 


pic tures 


and hunted big game. In 1911, in the course 
of travel, he landed on American shores, 
liked us, took out citizenship papers, and 
settled with his wife in Silvermine, Conn 
John Erskine of Wilton, musician, teacher 
author, intimate friend of Helen of Troy and 
Frangois Villon, has written fifteen novels, 
collected seven books of essays, penned two 
books of verse, produced one play and the 
two operas His 1938 novel, 
“Start of the Road,” concerns Walt Whit- 
man and his possible amorous adventures 
in the South. ““The Private Life of Helen of 
Troy” was the first plunge of a professor of 


librettos for 


English into fiction, and it still remains the 
Author and reader alike had a 
good time when that playful book reached 
the bookshops! His “The Moral 
Obligation To Be Intelligent,” “The Liter- 
ary Discipline” and “The Delight of Great 
Books,”’ are, to me, simply enchanting. He 
takes a pot-shot at women in “The Influence 


high spot 


essays, 


of Women and Its Cure,” which some men 
might like to agree with and some women, 
who never think, might read with profit 
Perhaps Erskine has seen too much of Helen, 


and 


known 


Isolde, Eve 


whom he 


Cinderella’s Daughter, 


Penelope, all of has 
intimately. 


And so, goodbye, Connecticut! 
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Dy-Dee and Shirley Temple dolls (and others, all 
sizes and makes) need new clothes for Christmas. 
Guaranteed to wash and wear well; good materials, 
sturdy work. I'll supply your needs if you have maple 
syrup, honey, good ks, classical piano music or 
Victrola records, or a good sled for small boy. N230 


What college girl or young woman wants smart N. Y. 
clothes, size 36? Afternoon dresses, blouses, silk lounging 
pajamas, new black taffeta evening jacket, hats, etc. I 
yearn for antiques, needlepoint, maple products, home- 
made pickles, jellies and canned fruit. N232 


Do you like to play Post Office? Will swop Yale & 
Towne post office outfit including lock and call boxes, 
either complete or separate items. Adapted to many 
purposes. Also Diebold office safe. How about you? N236 


Buttons, buttons, who's got the buttons? I want 
antique strings, dress and uniform buttons, wedding 
dress buttons and any of special or historical interest. 
What do you want? 0201 


Bird cages and supplies; picture frames, various sizes 
and kinds; older style 6 Ib. G.E. electric iron and stand, 
220 volts, 550 watts, very good condition; to swop for 
garden supplies, maple sugar, poultry or what? 0203 

Will swop mimeographing, multigraphing, letter- 
heads, Missouri-Kansas mailing lists, Ozark photos and 
cards, for speedy camera and supplies, photo annuals 
oud magnetaee, clarinet or trumpet, or what have you? 




















Cool days are coming, and a puppy is nice. I have 
healthy, intelligent, farm-raised dogs, registered and 
pedigreed . Scotties, cocker Spaniels and Wire- 
haired Terriers. What have you to swop? | 0206 





I've just ‘been up attic and found old Youth's Com- 
pPanions from about 1880 on. I'll swop them all for a new 
oan Portable typewriter . . . or some of them for??? 

07 





How would you like to live in a historic country house 
with modern conveniences, from Oct. to June? 2 miles 
from N. University, 34% miles from Dover. What is 
offered? 0210 


I want a pair of black regulation ski boots; Weara54% 
shoe. Have a portable phonograph that needs tinkering, 
and lots of old records. Or a black wool wind-breaker, 
size 16. 0212 


Does anybody want to make beautiful patchwork 
quilts? I have about 10 Ibs. of silk pieces of all colors. 
Would like a colonial wall clock with good looking case. 











C melody saxophone for xylophone or what have you? 
Trumpet and field glasses would do. 0214 


Swappors 
Columns 
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Wanted: Musical instruments, paint spray outfit, 
surveyor's transit, or what have you? For a speed 
camera, gold saxophone, new meerschaum pipe, 2 
inner-spring mattresses, a $55 Hartman wardrobe trunk, 
$14 hockey shoe skates, and other articles. 0248 


Want to serenade somebody? Have dandy Spanish 
guitar, 2 years old, but looks and acts new. Will throw 
in carrying case and lesson book. Want 22 cal. pistol 
(repeating) in good working condition (will not be used 
for serenading). S201 








I am a breeder of white homing pigeons and have 
some, worth $3.50 a pair. What have you to swop for 
these beautiful birds? S211 





Will swop “Literary Digest History of the World 
War,” 10 vols., for books by Thoreau, John Burroughs 
or other nature writers. S209 





a have 14 acres wooded hilltop inland near Roc kland, 
Maine. Want unimproved old house with sound roof, 
some trees, view and land in or near village central Mass. 
$202 


Who can use a one H.P. motor for 220 direct current 
and what does who offer? S216 








I want 2 old colored glass salt cellars, not later than 
1865. I'll give a braided silk chair mat, 18” in diameter, 
any color you say. $221 





Some farmer's wife with an eye for beauty and a good 
strong back, will like my black curly pony coat, swagger 
style, size 40. New last winter, worn 5 times. Make me 
an offer. S225 


Will swop an antique shelf clock, your choice of 
three, for a sizable door knocker and weather vane, or 
have you a substantial bird bath, lawn furniture or 
what? S226 








Who is collecting antique swords? Have one with 
wooden scabbard, 28” blade, 10” handle beautifully 
carved, with bristles on one side. Also have leather- 
covered chest, 14 x 7 x 5%, a hair here and there; brass 
nail heads, handle, lock but no key. 0215 

Typewriter, collapsible oak table. Handmade walnut 
sideboard, 11 drawers. Hand carved oak sideboard with 
plate mirror, drawers and rum closet. Hand carved 
bedroom suite, high back. 2-way baby carriage. All in 
excellent condition. What do I hear? 0220 

I have a cabinet Victrola in perfect condition with 
about 50 selected records. Will swop for a male, short- 
— young and housebroken dog, or what have you? 











~ Can't keep paper and pencils under my beautiful 
crocheted bedspread, nor can you sleep under your 
Gov. Winthrop desk. How's for making a swop? 0225 


I want real beaver or gray kidskin fur in good condi- 
tion. I have Currier & Ives “Alnwick Castle,’ 2 Godey 
prints, 6 Sterling coffee spoons, valuable vase, antique 
Patchwork quilt (yellow, orange & white, full size), 
Community plate pie knife, and old oval glass salt- 
cellars. 0226 

~My hobby i is collec ting picture post cards of cities and 
towns. Would like to exchange with some collector. 














I can paint anything, and need everything. For in- 
stance, a bathrobe, wall-board, bureau and books. Swop 
lists and information with me? 0234 











Am small stamp collector and will trade my copies | “ 
National Geographic, Atlantic Monthly, Plain Talk, 
Quarterly Review, American Mercury, from about i925, 
and London Illustrated News, 1937, for good stamps, 
plus postage. Also have old etchings of animals, 130 
years old, to swop for stamps. 0235 





~ Distaff — who has a distaff for spinning by hand? 
What do you want? 0236 


~ T have an Arvin electric heater in perfect condition. I 
want Currier & Ives prints, air mail covers, or any old 
covers with clear post marks, or what have you? 0239 


What have you to swop for my life-sized framed en- 
graving copy of David's Napoleon and autographed 
letters and speeches of Wendell Phillips? 0242 

Can you cook, but not sew? Plain or fancy (a la 
Schiaparelli) sewing swopped for p. or preserves, 
candy or cake or? Also have hand-embroidered and 
appliquéd aprons, blouses, scarves, children's dresses, 
luncheon sets. Books and current magazines. Foreign 
snapshots, post cards, curios. I want all kinds of farm 
produce. 0243 

I can paint coats of arms correctly. Will swop size 7” 
x 5”, on paper 9” x 11”, for binoculars or something of 
approximate value. Some research if necessary. 0245 

















Wanted: tinder box and striker, pipe, umbrella, and 
other small articles of Revolutionary period, for portable 
school museum. Nominal prices. 0246 











One-quarter acre woodland, trout brook, near Con- 
cord River. Swop for trailer, station wagon, or what 
have you? 0247 
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These books for maple syrup or what have you: 
**Make 'em Laugh” i, “Unmasking Wall Street” se 
in Conversation’; “Personal Power in Busines 
“Time to Live’; “What Is There Left to Believe?”’; 
“A Small Stoc kholder"; “‘Destiny Bay" and “The 
Magic Island."’ $228 

Five burner wickless stove, built-in oven, cost $38.50. 
Also 2 double-range oil burners, used in pipeless furnace 
to heat 6-room house two winters; complete with con- 
stant level valve. Automatic furnace burner with ther- 
mostat, gravity type, natural draft. Want good kitchen 
range, radio, old car or what have you. S233 


What, in books or antiques, do you offer for the follow- 
ing, all with jackets: ‘‘The Fight for Life’’ by Paul de 
Kruif; “‘Pepita’’ by V. Sackville West; ““The Hundred 
Years” by Philip Guedalla; ‘‘New Frontiers of the 
Mind” (with ESP cards) by J. B. Rhine; ‘‘The Croquet 
Player” by H. G. Wells; “Life and Death of a Spanish 
Town” by Elliot Paul; “The Anointed" by Clyde Brion 
Davis. S235 

Have much information about an antique Damascus 
sword, blade fine, 9th century, in jewelled scabbard and 
can give a guarantee. Museum piece or for private 
collection. What have you in antique arms? S236 
























I have small antique album, bought in Mexico City. 
Has pictures of Schiller, Febal, Breton, Verdi, Murillo, 
Salvador, Madam Ristori, Bonheur and many others. 
Pictures in perfect condition. I want navy blue or black 
suit, light weight, plain, size 40, and print silk dress, 
same size. Must be modern ‘cause | got style! S239 

Will swop a small old- fashioned open grate stove in 
good condition, for field glasses in good condition, or a 
very old pin-fire double barrel ehot gun. Au202 








Who has a cuddly puppy who won't grow as big as a 
horse? Six months, age limit. I'll swop Victrola records, 
mostly classical. Au203 

One vol. Mark Twain's “Innocents Abroad," sheep- 
skin bound; also 3 open rose pattern glass egg cups to 
swop for Jacob's ladder pattern glass or what. Au204 


Look over your antique trash for crescent-shaped 
article, 6” or 8” from tip to tip, in metal or china. It's 
a shaving plate. I want it in exchange for books. Au206 











I'm looking for Utopia. Description: country place on 
or near salt water, with old, small house which could be 
made livable for week ends and vacations. Must have 
trees and some seclusion from neighbors and be within 
automobile commuting distance of Boston. Au208 

Wanted, between Wilton, Conn., and Pittsfield, Mass., 
or in Columbia County, N. Y., house in or near village 
or abandoned farm in need of repair. Have antiques . . . 
what do you want? Au221 








You'll sing at your work in my 2 brand-new house 
dresses, size 16. Also have some little-used spring or fall 
dresses. Can someone send me maple syrup, home-cured 
bacon or ham, or other eatables? Au222 


Have equity costing me $6,000 in 7 room house, 
Greenwich, Conn. Bath and all modern conveniences; 
oil heat, garage. Near school, shops, bank and station 
(48 minutes to NYC). H.O.L.C. mortgage, $51 per mo.; 
amortizes in 13 years. Want Conn. (only) village or 
farm property. Au226 

I have small wooden nutmegs on pins designed at 
time of Conn. Tercentenary. Would like to swop for 
toothpick holders or open salt dishes. Au220 


I would like a copy of ‘‘The Dyer’s Companion” by 
Elijah Bemis ... 1815. Do you want any Godey 
prints — a ““Merry’s Museum” or what will you take? 
yw ® you any other old books on vegetable dyeing? 

u 

asl swop “Life, Letters and Poems of Robert Burns” 
(18 . . . 689 pages) for ladies’ dresses or coats, size 
48. Au230" 

Have you a cast brass rooster weathervane that 
you'd like to swop for a Holyoke kerosene hot water 
heater that's never been used? If so, let's hear from you. 
Au231 

I have 2 adjoining lots in Natick, Mass., about % acre 
each; worth about $200. Taxes paid. Would consider 
good used small car or what? Au244 


Have equity costing me $6,000 in 7 room house, 
Greenwich, Conn. Bath and all modern conveniences; 
oil heat, garage. Near school, shops, bank and station 
(48 minutes to NYC). H.O.L.C. mortgage, $51 per mo.; 
amortizes in 13 years. Want Conn. (only) village or 
farm property fairly worth $3,500. Au226 




















I have several panes of very old wavy glass, 7” x 9”. 
What am I offered in swop? Sash complete if wanted. 
Jy220 


~ Have never-worn pale turquoise dinner gown — size 
18. Too youthful for me; good for college prom trotter. 
Would like good- looking hand-made hooked rug. Jy221 


I have a dandy Concord stagecoach, complete and 
correct for a 6-horse hitch of preauto days. Two sets of 
harnesses recently built for the coach. Anybody inter- 
ested? Come see. Jy225 

What will you give for Vols. 1 and 2, “Saracen,”” by 
J. Michaud, printed in 1832. Also have Protestant 
Episcopal Church ritual of Common Prayers, printed by 
H®& Raynor, 1839. Let me hear from you. Jy226 

Do you want to play at farming? I've got the car for 
you: a light, reconditioned Willys-Overland, 4 cyl. 
coupé. Good paint, new tires, new battery. Pick-up 
body, dirt body inside, hay rack, detachable rumble 
seats, cradle for carrying boat. I want a late model V-8 
Ford Con. coupé. At home by appointment. Jy235 

Seven city lots in Yonkers, N. Y., value about $3,500, 
in full or partial payment for year-round home in New 
Hampshire. M242 

Any offers for furnished room in Colonial mansion, 
Alexandria, Va., overlooking Potomac, near Mt. Vernon 
by someone wanting to go down and join the New Deal? 
Bus 20 minutes to Washington. Ju211 

Will swop a small-size violin, just right for beginner; 
or else a home-made fiddle with one “‘wolf note.’ Also 
have 50 fine glazed tile as old as your mother-in-law, 3 
x 6, luggage tan. I want seats old U.S. or British North 
American stamps. Ju213 
































Will swop handsome, light carriage pole, good as new, 
cost $25, for maple sugar or what you have. Ju219 

Would like to swop books for a watch fob bearing the 
great seal of the State of Maine. I have a variety of 
books including “‘Dickens’ Works,” “‘Complete Shake- 
speare,”” “The Innocents Abroad” (1870) and many 
other old as well as new volumes. You may have your 
choice. Ju222 

I want a sun dial for my garden and a couple of old 
lanterns to be wired for my porch ceiling. I have almost 
anything in the plant or seed line. Or what do you want? 
jJu223 

Miss’s red suede jacket, size 16, length 26”, in good 
condition. Durable and warm, with flannel lining. Will 
swop for potatoes and Vermont maple syrup. Ju232 














You folks who yearn to see the big city but can't 
afford hotel expense, we offer the use of our lounge — 
home cooking and a hearty handclasp in return for 
chance of getting into the open spaces sometimes, with 
the same kind of handclasp! Ju241 





Have: Hawkeye 3A double-lens postcard size camera, 
A-1 condition, but for cable covering. Used correspond- 
ence courses with texts: filing, physics, algebra, physi- 
ography (no text); Youth's Companion, 1926-28 in- 
clusive; old text books, “ Bufton'’s Encyclopedia” (1924). 
Want: 8-power => cae good condition, or smaller 
folding camera. Ju24 

Vit-O-Net electric blanket. cost $82. Practically new. 
Will swop for something suitable. Ju245 








Old silver caster set — also smaller set, pewter, but 
bottles not all there. Have you a second-hand bicycle in 
good condition or something? Ju253 

I offer 48” handkerchief tatting for a cutting pattern 
with instructions for Double Wedding Ring, or Jewelled 
Wedding Ring, quilt block. First quality canned food 








for clean vols. Collected poems of Robert Frost, Robert 
Hillyer, Amy Lowell, or first edition “‘“Rome Haul. 
Ju254 





Will swop A-1 Timothy horse hay, preferably baled, 
delivered in Worcester for any household electrical 
appliance. Ju259 

A professional portrait of you, your dog, horse, cat or 
ancestor, will be swopped for a nice old piece of furniture, 
weather vane or what have you? My261 








Want to broadcast? I have books on “mike” tech- 
nique, value $50. Also have antique bracelet, ring, wrist 
watch and other jewelry. I want Thoreau's Journal 
(20 vols.), the Walden edition published by Houghton 
Mifflin, 1908. Au224 


3 vol. set Picturesque Europe, illustrated steel and 
wood engravings by Foster, Fenn and other European 
and American artists. Edited Bayard Taylor, 1875, gold 
edges, good condition. Could use rugs, silver or pewter 
ware, or what have you? My27 











One six line ad per month allowable. 








YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, 
use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you’ve got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








WANTED — Inside sales position bya Yankee. Have 

had 20 years’ selling experience, which has necessitated 

considerable traveling. Am now employed, but would 

like connection that would not take me away from home. 

yEo1” of Boston preferred. Can furnish references. 
7301 





YOUNG MAN, Yankee, 26, with 10 years’ job printing, 
mail order, and philatelic business experience; wants 
position in New England, with small newspaper or 
similar work; can type and likes writing as a profession. 
JF302 

TRAINED, EXPERIENCED WOMAN, now cooking 
in small institution, wishes position with school, soror- 
ity, or fraternity group needing person capable of 
marketing, planning menus and pre paring meals. 
Situation north of Boston preferred. JF303 














I HAVEN'T A GUN like the Westerner totes, 
Nor an accent from Southerly climes; 
But my typewriter prints most le gible notes, 
And I can write charming rhymes, . 
For the best in its line I am sure you will thank 
The time you gave work to an ambitious Yank! 

JF304 
WANTED IN FAMILY OF 2 ADULTS in country, 
Berkshire C ounty, Mass., an able-bodied woman, who 
is a congenial companion; good plain cook, good house- 
keeper and can drive well. Reasonable wages. Would 
like references in first letter. JF 305 


WHO WANTS TO EXCHANGE presentable second- 
hand clothing for cash? Am operating renov yy cloth- 
ing shop in country on commission basis. JF 306 

FOR RENT: April ist-November Ist (possibly less), 
colonial house with real charm, near Boston. Old fea- 
tures, but modern equipment; garden, fruit. Moderate 
rent to quiet, adult family. JF 307 

N. E. COUPLE in middle 40's, with 8-room winter home 
in Florida, would like to hear from sensible, congenial 
couple, desiring a southern winter home. JJ301 


WILL SOMEONE WHO HAS A LOOM take my rags; 
cut, sew, and weave them into rugs, some 24 and some 
36 inches wide? JJ302 

DISTINCTIVE TYPING — Manuscripts, lectures, 
documents, beautifully executed by competent experi- 
enced typist, who loves the work. Minor corrections if 
desired. Rates and sample of work on request. JJ303 


CAN YOU USE A PERSONABLE YANKEE, mascu- 
line gender, 49, unattached, college grad, now unem- 
ployed? Would make first class caretaker, secretary, 
chauffeur, or what have you? Go anywhere, country 
preferred. JJ304 





























WANTED: A daughter who will be a mother to me — 
on salary! I ats of reading aloud, driving car and some 
nursing. Middle-aged semi-invalid, not permanently. So 
want daughter who is as permanently that as possible 

who likes antiques, old houses, music, and books. JJ307 


IS THERE SOMEONE who would like to spend the 
winter with a Harvard Professor's family? The mother is 
ill and needs assistance with the care of two school chil- 
dren, five and six. Good living conditions, but small 
salary. Driving license desirable. General maid is kept. 
JJ308 


WANTED: Pleasant able-bodied woman for family of 
four — three children over twelve at school all day. 
Cooking and housework. State age, qualifications, and 
salary expected. JJ309 


AFTER FOUR YEARS OF TEACHING at the Naval 
Academy, many years of travel in Europe and the 
Orient, and much re ading of all kinds of books, I am now 
stuck in the Navy. I want to get out and become a New 
England college or preparatory school professor. Better 
write for the rest of my story. SJ 310 





JELLIES made to order from homemade fruit juices 
Offer me something old in glass, china, or lighting equip- 
ment. JJ311 


I WANT SEMI-INVALID to care for in my Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., home. Warm and comfortable and reason- 
able price. Near main street. JJ312 


WILL MAKE DELICIOUS CAKES, filled cookies, 
brownies, or fudge for light-weight wool shirtmaker 
dress size 18. Navy or gray with shadowy - stripe. 
Could do stitching and finishing | myself. JJ3i3 

YOUNG MAN TEACHER, 27, more than a three year 
N.Y. State Normal School graduate wants some kind of 
work — preferably teaching. Best of references. Single, 
free to travel or live anywhere. JJ314 

YANKEE SCHOOL TEACHER, 32, married, seeks 
opening in mechanical engineering, scientific research, or 
similar technical line. Can write. More than average in- 
telligence, large vocabulary and specific aptitude for 
scientific work. Will start at bottom if advancement is 
assured when ability is demonstrated. JJ. 315 


THRIFTY YANKEE wanted to accept deed of 50 
acres of land with brook, bordering southern N. H. high- 
way. Pay for it in labor on my country home next sum- 
mer on reasonable terms. JD201 

MITTENS KNIT to order — plain, Norwegian ski, or 
your choice design. Offer me useful article worth $3. 


JD202 




















COLLEGE TRAINED DIETITIAN — ten years in- 
stitutional experience — now in commercial food work 
— wants job in school, college, country inn, or tea room. 
Responsible, refined, intelligent, ambitious — will give 
all for chance to get ahead at good pay. JJ305 


— HE A COLLEGE GRADUATE; her age is twenty- 


She likes to read and write and dream, but oh, her con- 
science pricks, 
(Nasty thing) Can some employer save her from her 
y unemployment fix, 
She's poor as Job, industrious, and seldom ever kicks. 
JJ306 


WINTER TIME is reading time! This Yankee mother 
needs your magazine subscriptions to help educate her 5 
youngsters. Guarantee latest and lowest prices; club 
rates reduced. Bank references. JD203 


IS THERE A FINE KNITTER whocan make me some 
long stockings for skating and skiing? I'll supply yarn or 
you can. Let's hear. JD204 

TOO LATE NOW, but how about next year: will swop 
season's publicity for vacation for family at seashore 
resort hotel — south, north or e»st. Can guarantee ex- 
cellent publicity results. JD206 

(Continued on page 46) 








BOSTON HOTELS 








Zé¢ THE OTHER END 
OF THE TRAIL 





BOSTON 


bi om for t 


@ Just one little word ade- 
quately describes the attrac- 
tion of the Hotel Lenox. 
That's the reason so many of 





Boston's visitors return to the 
Hotel Lenox year after year. 

@ Rates . . . Single with bath 
from $3.00; Double from $3.50. 


ye c p 
x alter ©. Seaver 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


HOTEL LENOX, BOSTON 


corner Boylston and Exeter Streets 











4\ 


HOTEL SHERATON 


On the Chacles at 91 Bay Stute Road 
+ 


The choice of discriminating 


travelers who ate dis 


ilsleihs We -1@419-Meolileme ltiageltialeliales 


53.50 up—Single, '5. up—Double 





registry : 
of personally inspected 


guest houses and apartments 
exclusively back bay 


51 commonwealth ave., boston com. 8463 
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The Mild Winter 


(Continued from page 13) 





And then occurred the strange phe- 
nomenon which New Englanders will 
never forget, and which some people 
today think will be repeated. Grand- 
father was on his way to Nantucket 
with a full load of oats for the horses 
there. Out past Muskeget, with the 
Vineyard and Cappaquiddick well be- 
hind him, he felt a sudden breath of 
warm air, and then another. The ice 
began to melt under him. He gave the 
wheel all the speed in the steam engine, 
keeping his course for Nantucket. 
Grandfather never turned back in the 
face of danger. 

Well, the ice literally disappeared 
under him. For that was the time the 
Gulf Stream came in and flowed over 
Nantucket Shoals, through Nantucket 
Sound, down Vineyard Sound, and 
then out to sea again. Ever since then 
people have been yelping about the 
changing of the course of the Gulf 
Stream, and every time we have a mild 
winter they say it’s happening again 

Anyway, before Grandfather had 
gone six miles after that started, the 
ice gave way, the wheel went through, 
and Grandfather found himself sinking. 
He started climbing up the framework 
as it sank. When the wheel settled on 
bottom, he was on the top and just ten 
feet out of water. 

The water grew so warm it steamed. 
Tropical fish swam past. The ice was 
entirely gone in two hours. As night 
settled down, Grandfather knew that 
his wheel was sinking into the mud of 


Nantucket Sound, and that if help 
didn’t come soon he might have to 
swim for shore. He was a wonderful 
swimmer and could have swum all 
around the islands if necessary, but he 
held to the traditions of the sea, Grand- 
father did. He wouldn’t abandon his 
ship until he had to. 

In the morning he was just barely 
out of water, and he decided to start 
swimming. But then occurred what 
seemed at first a strange thing, although 
it was perfectly natural, of course. The 
unusually warm water sprouted the 
oats in the great cargo box; they burst 
the box all to pieces, and the oats 
floated up to the surface in great quan- 
tities, hundreds and hundreds of bush- 
els. And there in the warmth of the 
Gulf Stream they began to put up 
shoots and put down roots. The new 
ones floating up from underneath made 
a kind of soil for those on top. And the 
whole mass clung to the few inches of 
wheel that still remained above water. 
When the wheel finally sank, about 
noon, Grandfather stepped off onto a 
green island of about half an acre, 
which, being freed from the wheel, 
began to be carried along in the swift 
current that pours through the sound. 

At five that afternoon Grandfather 
floated past the Vineyard, hailed the 
lighthouse keeper on West Chop, and 
taken ashore. There is a 
marker at the spot today. 

The winter continued to be mild, 
even after the Gulf Stream went home. 
The Vineyard and Cape gardeners 
picked green peas May first that year. 
Grandfather cleared a net from all his 
activities that winter of $23,000, enough 
to get him a new vessel and equip her 
for whaling. Talk about mild win- 
ters. «. « 
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YANKEE'S 
Job Exchange 


(Continued from page 45) 





FOR REPAIRS plus $3 monthly, I'll rent my un- 
furnished 3 room camp near fine road. 3 miles to college 
town in southern Maine. Good drainage, excellent 
spring, fireplace, southern exposure. JD207 





WANTED: Experienced charcoalmaker who can burn 
by open pit method. JD208 





CONTRIBUTOR to several national mags in ‘37, took 
State job in '38, stymied, can't write word. Wish change 
to publication, library, publicity, any place where there 
is no sign of figures. Male, married, 42, sober, hard 
worker, ambitious. References, pictures, full data on 
hand. JD209 





MAN, AGED 70, but good for another 20 years, very 

hard of hearing, desires assistance of some wealthy, 

charitably inclined person to finance purchase of ade- 

Fort hearing device. Audition test shows cost at $100. 
211 


46... YANKEE 


YANKEE COUPLE, 45, want position as chauffeur 

and handyman and plain cook. Can make small repairs; 

willing to go anywhere. Best character references. JD210 

ELDERLY WOMAN, American, wants work. Keep 

house for one or two people or act as companion. Ex- 

baa secretary. Go almost anywhere; prefer Conn. 
212 





CLASSIFIED 


FIVECENTS AWORD PER INSERTION 





REAL ESTATE 


85 ‘ACRES. 1, 000 co cords wood. Near large town. G ood 
markets. New house, barn for 18 head, other buildings. 
Orchard, $2,650. Terms. 4 acres. On Lake. 
buildings. $2,250. Easy terms. A. H. KNiGutT, West 
Warwick, R. I. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


CHOICE TABLE HONEY, , postpaid to o 3d : zone, 5 
Ibs. 80¢, 10 Ibs. $1.50. Try it and you will always buy it. 
Fay Coventry, Rome, N. Y. 

PED. Smooth Fox Terrier Pups, NELSON’ ’s PouLTRy 
Farm, Grove City, Pa. 


16 DUPLICATE BRIDGE BOARDS $1.00 prepaid. 
DuPLICATE BOARD Co., Sy racuse, New York 


BALSAM cu T for pillows, 50¢ Ib. prepaid. ——- 
Ruoapes, Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


INSTRUCTION COURSE ‘( ON SWOPPING $1.10 
Mailed. Magazine full of swop offers 10c. Both published 
by Chicago's only actual Swop Shop. Trapers’ Ex- 
CHANGE, 234 West Lake St., Chicago, Illinois. 


HONEY: Fine quality, lower prices. 60 clover $5.00; 
28 — $2.50; 60 buckwheat $3.60. Mixed, fine flavor 
$4.20. Not prepaid. 10 Ibs. clover $1.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. 





BOOKS ABOUT NEW ENGLAND and American 
country life. Send for list describing some of the best 
recent titles. These and all other books we'll mail pest 
free anywhere in the land. Order from THe WaATCHUNG 
BOOKSELLER, at 23 Braemore Road, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey. 


MIC HIGAN LIGHT honey, 5-Ib. pail 75c, prepaid; 
60 Ibs. $4 here. Cuas. G. MARSHALL & Son, Linden, 
Mich. 
FOR SALE, “Registered Male Pointer, 2 years old, 
housebroken, professionally trained for upland bird 
hunting. Already had good season in the field. Details 
3 request. Wa. S. TayLor, 60 Lowder Street, Dedham, 
ass. 





WILL Y ou. SH: ARE —_ Cultured and friendly HOME 
ATMOSPHERE with young business executive (male) 
who is tired of rooming. Willing to pay well for fine 
accommodations with garage. References swopped in 
advance. What have you within commuting distance of 
Boston? H. O. Dopps, 111 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
BE ST PU RE pork sausage, real country style, 3 Ibs. $1, 
5 Ibs. $1.50; best hickory smoked hams and bacon, Ib. 
45 cts; all prepaid. Sretwer's Farms, Prattsville, N. Y. 


WOODEN-WORKS CLOCKS repaired, bought, sold. 
Other antiques. ALEXANDER G. MAcomBER, Ashland, 
Mass. 








AIREDALE PUPPIES. Frep Woop, Danielson, Conn. 





RECLAIM YOUR FAMILY TREE, THOUSANDS 
trace their New England ancestry free through Hart- 
ford, Conn., Times Saturday Genealogical Edition. One 
year, $1. Subscribe. Interesting socially, historically 
valuable. 

POPULAR $1.00 stationery — 300 note sheets, 100 
envelopes — printed, postpaid. Better value! Honesty 
Press, Putney, Vermont. 


RAISE PHEASANTS — Profit or Pleasure. Send 3¢ 
stamp for pamphlet. RainBow FARM PHEASANTRY, 
Barrington, smincis. 

PURE HONEY — Ww hite clover 60 Ibs. $4.85; Light 
amber $4.25, not prepaid; 10 lbs. white clover postpaid 
$1.65. Complete list, comb and extracted honey upon 
application. Wrxson's Honey, Dept. Y., Dundee, New 
York. 





WANTED — by an experienced home economist and 
advertising woman —a Wayside Home to reorganize 
and direct. Moderate salary required. JD213 

LADY LIVING ALONE on small estate in Boston 
suburbs would take for winter as paying guest business 
woman or teacher. Rate a including garage. 
Answer giving profession. jJD214 


ASSISTANT, companion, mz ale nurse, attendant, chauf- 

feur, traveling escort, etc.; well-trained, American 
Protestant male nurse seeks long employment properly 
utilizing any or all of the above qualities in rendering 
services as assistant to gentleman or elderly couple of 
any informal nature. Offers services in any capacity 
(anywhere), or will take invalid, medical or psychiatric 
cases, etc. Has unusual understanding in caring for all 
types of patients; capable taking full charge; have held 
responsible positions of trust. Tasteful personality, 
adaptable, dependable and loyal; serious, conscientious- 
minded, yet aware of human frailties, albeit possesses 
sense of humor. Am a true Yankee, with very broad, 
varied, and extensive experiences in 20 years of nursing. 
Excellent credentials and unquestionable references 
from discriminating gentlemen and most eminent physi- 

cians. Correspondence invited from only earnest people 
who desire my services. JF308 





SWOP FOR CASH 





WANTED TO BUY — Reasonably, one first-class, 
second-hand bust for library table, no female permitted 
Must stand a foot or more high, be in good condition. 
Authors, musicians, or perhaps poets, preferably not 
the latter, preferred. 
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